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by Mr. Alfred Lys Baldry, published by George Bell & Sons, 1893. 

The writer of this short essay has of course drawn largely upon 
it, for according to modern ideas the historian must not depend for his 
facts upon his conceptions of what they should be, and anything hazarded 
would probably be incorrect. Then as to opinions expressed: if these 
were entirely his own it is likely that they would not be popular, and 
therefore they have been made to agree as far as it has appeared to be 
possible with those of people in general. 

It was said by George Eliot that one can hardly know too many 
people, for the reason that there may be something good in them all, 
and in the aggregate something considerable. Let the remark be applied 
to the arts, and let us consider what may be gained by ceding a place to 
the painter in question. That he has already a niche, be it little or great, 
in the Temple of Fame is a fact which cannot be controverted, and the 
Idler’s own private opinion must tally with the more generous verdict 
of Time. 

’Twould be foolish to begin with the man’s limitations, or at least not 
at all to the purpose, for nothing concerns us here but his achievement, 
and, once on the subject of limits, where on earth would the writer end? 
Mr. Baldry, the painter’s pupil, waxes wroth with Mr. Colvin for saying that 
Moore had not Titian’s touch! As well might the critic say that Burns 
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was not Milton or Shakespeare, or that Kipling has little in common 
with Pope. A true and faithful biography will generally be found to 
contain inter alia a catalogue raisonné of the limitations imposed on the 
man by his circumstances; but were we to begin by saying what the said 
Albert Moore didn’t do, there would then be no end to this article, and 
how the same would be illustrated one cannot imagine. It is not proposed 
to say much of the painter’s life. There appears to be no important 
omission in Mr. Baldry’s narrative, and the story need not be retold. 

We live in the closing years of this most marvellous century, and may 
expect to be asked before long where he should be ‘ placed,” as they say. 
The answer would be that we see in his work the consummation of a 
tendency the excesses of which were ridiculed in the pages of Punch 
long ago. We laughed with Du Maurier at the spectacle of middle-class 
life made ridiculous by the victims of hyperesthesia who had heard, 
perhaps, much of Rossetti and little of anyone else; but although Moore 
was in part responsible, we would not and could not attribute excesses to 
him. His work is exclusive, perhaps to a fault, but quite the reverse ot 
extravagant. What then was the matter with him? We are told by his 
faithful biographer that his powers of concentration and self-control were 
weakened by illness, and that the illness itself was due to the state of 
the painter's nerves. It is known that a great deal of mental disease 
is attributable to excess of self-love or self-pity, and that there are dangers 
incidental to exclusive habits of thought. What distinguished William 
Morris from others of his generation was that his art was expressive 
of life most generously shared with poets (after his mind), with artists 
(those he approved of), and with men, women, and children indiffer- 
ently. To him, as to us, it would have been impossible to look out upon 
life without praying for power to make matters better all round for the 
worker. If he was ever an ‘‘idle singer” it was not that he wished to 
be. What is described as a “call” in the Church came from within 
and without in his case, and there was no one of his fellow-workers of 
whom exactly the same could be said. 

There may result in the case of the poet from this sympathetic habit 
of his an outburst less perfectly musical than the soothing combinations 
of sound which we are accustomed to hear; but Morris, of whom we are 
thinking, was writer and speaker and artist in one, and had need of all 
possible modes of expression. In one aspect an outspoken rebel, in another, 
as witness his work, as exclusive as any could be. But even to lives 
such as his there are limits, and these he recognised early. The architect’s 
art was his earliest love, but he learnt almost as early to hate the 
profession. He saw enough of the work to know that to perfect praise 
in a building was almost, if not quite, impossible under modern conditions, 
and being happily freer than most, was able to quit the office. The 
painter’s art he essayed, bui seeing that it would require the whole 
of his strength and time, he wisely decided to give place to his friend, 
else might there have been another Burne-Jones, and no William Morris. 
Eliminate these two arts, and consider, still thinking of him, what yet 
may be done for the world. 
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To return to the subject. It happens but seldom that poets or artists 
love others as themselves. What they have in common with all is the 
merely animal desire to excel in something or other. Necessity suggests 
that the bent when discovered shall be assiduously followed, and it is 
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hoped in the case of this painter that our brief account ot’ his life will 
help to explain how it was that the little he did was so good of its 
limited kind. The Idler who looks first and last at the pictures will find 
them arranged chronologically. 
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If all that is known 
has been told, the life of 
the late Albert Moore 
must have been one of 
the most uneventful. His 
inclination to paint was 
inherited, and never a 
question arose as to what 
should be done with the 
child. The father, one 
William of York, was an 
artist of considerable note 
in his day, and was con- 
nected by marriage with 
others of his profession. 
It may be mentioned 
in passing that one of 
Albert’s earliest efforts 
was a creditable portrait 
head of his father, which 
Mr. Baldry includes in 
his book. His brothers, 
the late Henry Moore, 
A.R.A., and John Col- 
lingham Moore, were both 
most excellent painters. 
Thelatter, named “Colin” 

Study for a Picture. for short, deserved to be 

By Avwert Moore. much better known. By 

the kindness of Mrs. 

Moore we have been permitted to visit the house, which contains some 

of her husband’s works, amongst them a: pencilled portrait of Albert, 

which was done when he was but a child, and a painting representing 
himself in his youth—an ideally beautiful thing. 

If enough has been said to establish the fact that art was at home in 
this circle, we shall now be allowed to proceed; but yet one word must 
be added, and that in support of our view that unless there be Celtic 
blood in a family it will be impossible for that same family to do any- 
thing but wax fat and increase upon strictly constitutional lines. The 
writer, George Moore, creator, critic, and poet, is undoubtedly Irish, and 
he, as we know, is of the same family. In 1851 Mr. William Moore died, 
and four years later the family moved to London. The author, on whom 
we depend for our facts, has little to say of the brothers, and the first 
news of Albert that concerns us at all is that he gained a prize at South 
Kensington. In two succeeding years (1857-8), though still but a boy, 
he exhibited landscapes at Burlington House.. He then joined the 
Academy school, but learned, as a matter of course, to dislike it, and 
remained there a very short time. At first but a child of Nature, he 
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became her devoted lover, and copied, or rather selected her best. With 
examples of good work about him, and with teachers disguised as rela- 
tions at hand, his essays could hardly have been intuitive. In a drawing 
called ‘‘ Rest,” which belongs to this period, the composition is remarkably 
good, 

A glimpse of the outer world, or what to the artist stands for it, was 
obtained in his student days at a ‘‘club,” which included Fred. Walker, 
W. B. Richmond, Marcus Stone, Henry Holiday, and others, ‘‘to whom 
Fortune has since been less kind,” Mr. Baldry adds very mournfully. 
Mr. Richmond remained a near friend it appears, for in the possession 
of Mrs. Moore above mentioned is a faithful, if not prepossessing portrait. 

An acquaintanceship, fraught with consequences which account for 
much in his later life, was formed by the 
painter (still only eigtheen) with the archi- 
tect Eden Nesfield. They travelled in 
France and published a volume _ together, 
and to the connection thus gained it appears 
to be due that Moore was soon so fully 
employed as a decorative artist. It may be 
mentioned as well here, as elsewhere, that 
he paid one short visit to Italy, but returned 
very soon to his work. With the details of 
his professional engagements the reader must 
not be troubled, so let it only be said that 
his talent was much in demand. For some 
of the most important works of the day 
he furnished ornamental designs, and was 
occupied also at times ‘‘in designing wall- 
papers and tiles, in drawing for stained 
glass, and possibly also, as some of his 
sketches would seem to suggest, in the 
arrangement of patterns for woven fabrics,” 
but whatever he did it was not allowed to 
interfere with his progress towards the 
realisation in pictorial form of the dreams 
which filled his mind. He refused upon 
this account the offer of a post as designer- 
in-chief to a prominent firm of stained-glass 
makers, and also, in 1876, the proferred 
head-mastership of the Birmingham School 
of Art. The instances prove how steadfast 
his purpose was, how ruthlessly he thrust 
aside whatever seemed likely to hinder his Study for an unfinishea Picture. 
progress. To make a ghost of him that let 4” 4‘#®®t Moore. 
him, would seem to have been the idea. :, 

There is a passage in Baldry’s life which suggests that the spirit 
of the age was responsible for the particular line that he took. 
“He found himself,” we are told, “in an art world that had no 
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fixed creed, no definite convictions, and had substituted an affected 
agnosticism for wholesome artistic principles.” The reader who 
sees what is meant may wish it were better expressed. The 
demoralised spirit of decadent Rome revived and found expression in the 
listlessly sensuous art of the modern esthetic school—an art which 
reflected at once the mental attitude of the fatalist and the bodily 
habit of the professed epicure, and it is much to the credit of a painter 
like Moore that his embodiments of their conceptions are so perfectly pure. 

One born to dream of beauty is practically bound, if he paints, to 
impart to his works a supremely decorative quality; for if he depicts 
only that which pertains to the abstract conception, the work, by virtue 
of its simplicity, must be, in a sense, monumental. [What the architect 
asks of the painter is what only a few can give.] In the case of the 
human figure the line itself is scarcely enough; for there is never a line 
in nature, and indications of forms there must be. Let a painting be 
called ‘‘The Wardrobe.” The mind at once pictures a woman. Whether 
robed or unrobed she must be ideally beautiful, and all her surroundings 
in keeping, else would it be simply profane to isolate her, and to intro- 
duce incongruous objects would be to commit an unpardonable sin against 
taste. That the same would be exquisitely coloured may be taken for 
granted. 

Some exquisite trifles of verse, containing each a most perfect word- 
picture were written by this same painter in the closing years of his 
life, and although the effect of inserting it here may be to make prose 
appear odious—what went before and comes after—it is thought that a 
specimen should be inserted. It has often been urged that the artist 
should be allowed to speak for himself, and in the case of the true 
poet-painter the claim is indispensable :— 

PORTRAIT OF A MOUTH. 
Gentle of mien, perhaps a little small, 
With changing curves—a charm is in them all— 
And softly wrought in deepest coral hue, 
It would, like scarce-closed casket, leave in view 
Its pearls, but for a gesture prim and wise 
Of little mother, which it quaintly tries. 
But markest thou a quiv’ring movement there? 
Behind those lips ‘tis Eros doth prepare 
His bow, and as thou gazest while they part 
He gleams upon thee, and hath pierced thy heart. 

This in brief epitomises his life work. Upon this and a hundred 
similar, if not identical pictures, his reputation depends. The writer has 
presented the case of the claimant for fame as s‘rongly as he is able 
with only limited means at command, and will now endeavour to analyse 
the feeling of dissatisfaction that may be engendered either by seeing too 
many ‘Albert Moore’s” in one place, or by hearing his virtues too 
loudly proclaimed. It has been observed that masters of Art and 
Science have the same exclusive habit in common. What difference 
there is, is only in the terms we employ when speaking. We pass 
from the receptive state, in which all is “grist to the mill” as we say, 
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to another in which conceptions derived from experience are readily 
formed, and these we obtain by the same eliminative process which 
Science applies to Phenomena. We have spoken of Moore’s procedure 
as ‘‘ruthless” and must descend to the Philistines’ level in order to 
explain to him what we mean. ‘‘Is it perfectly certain,” he asks, ‘‘that 
the ideal after all was the loftiest?” He speaks and continues as follows: 
**You talk glibly of elimination as of something essential to the purging 
“process of Thought. Let it be seen how it worked in the case of 
‘the said Albert Moore. To shut out the light of the world, to shun 
‘the extraneous influences which terid in the case of the rational man 
‘to maintain health in body and mind, to devote one little talent entirely 
“to refining upon the conception of grace in woman that obtains in the 
‘*toilet-saloon—is there work enough here for a man? Result: a vast 
“number of paintings that would have done for a purer Pompeii, or 
‘“‘perhaps for a modern Sudatorium. If ever he painted man it was because 
‘they pertain in a dismal way to the general subject of Love. But 
‘‘man has his set of muscles, and woman her gifts of grace, and given 
‘the choice between them we choose to eliminate him.” Here endeth 
our friend’s tirade. But ‘Art for art’s sake” we cry in despair, and 
most exquisite art there is. 

There are many of Leighton’s pictures that remind us of these more 
or less. ‘‘ Flaming June” might be mentioned, and ‘‘The Garden of 
the Hesperides” of which one has written:—‘‘The maidens are three 
or more, and have lived from the beginning of Time without marking 


its progress. They are wholly unoccupied except that the one plays 
on a lyre and sings. The one who should be shelling peas is asleep. 


The blue is the blue of the sea, the voice is the voice of the maiden 
and the note is the note of the lyre.” The Greek conception of 
Hades differed scarcely at all from this. 


















































Desizn for Ivory Plaque to be inlaid in a Serving Table for the late R. Lehmann. Esq. 
By ALBERT Moore. 











The Island of Atheiney. 


THE [IDLER OUT OF DOORS. 
ATHELNFEY. 
BY WALTER RAYMOND. 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. ARTHUR ROUSE. - 


BOUT a mile trom the meeting ot the rivers Tone and Parret is a 
rising ground, so gentle that, in latter spring, when grassy moors 
put on their wealth of glistening buttercups and shine like sheets 

of gold, the eye, looking from some distant knoll, can scarcely find it 
from the level plain. 

A homestead, with dark stalls around a barton pitched with stones 
stands just at the foot of the slope. Hard by are hay-ricks and a stack 
or two of straw, and, sweetest of all sights in Somerset, an orchard out 
in bloom. Here and there an early ‘Pouncer,” its blossom lying like 
snow on the lush grass beneath, is turning to green leaf; but in the main 
the trees ‘‘be vull o’ blowth,” except the little ‘‘Horner,” most renowned 
of cider apples, which comes last and waits in winter black, whilst all the 
rest, in joy to meet the spring, are robed in silver and in pink. 

There is a row of elms with new-fledged leafage fresh and green, a 
group of willows and some poplars tall as spires. 

Along the side a herd of dairy cows, bright dabs of colour red and 
white, stand steadfast gazing all one way, or lie at rest, glad with the fresh 
spring growth, and ruminate. Upon the top a flock of ewes is scattered 
in the sun. And there enclosed with ircn rails is a small obelisk, bearing 
the following inscription :— 

King Alfred the Great, in the year oj our Lord 879, having been dejeated by the 
Danes, fled for refuge to the forest of Athelney, where he lay concealed from his enemies 
tor the sbace ot a whole year. He soon after regained possession of his throne and in 
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grateyul remembrance oj) the protection he had received under the tavour oj Heaven 
erected a monastery on this spot and endowed it with all the lands contained in the Isle 
of Athelney. To perpetuate the memorial a so remarkable an incident in the life of 
that illustrious prince this edifice was founded by John Slade, Esg., of Mansel, the 
broprietor of Athelney Farm and Lord of the Manor of North Petherton. 


A.D. 18ol. 


This is all the pilgrim can find to help recall the memory of the great 
Saxon king, his hiding-place and wanderings, and the triumph that came to 
him at last. Nor to-day in spring or summer is it easy to picture this ancient 
Isle of Nobles. Only when the swollen river breaks its wall and winter 
floods arise all round—when the west‘ Sedgemoor is a swamp, Stanmore a 
sea, and Southlake ‘“‘drowndéd” as they say, does the Island of Athelney, 
one-half the size of a small farm, stand out alone, as it stood in the old 
fen, and justify for a week or so its claim to the title. 

There is no village of Athelney, only by right the island and the 
farm, and these form part of the charming moorland parish of Lyng. 
But the railway station close by has been called by the ancient name; 
~ and to the casual visitor, the cottages along the tow-path of the Tone 
are Athelney and nothing else. 

At a glance it is not tempting, this tidal river, in one part straight as 
a line, and again winding between deep banks of slimy mud left bare. 
It seems to be low-water all the time; only a spring tide can reach 
so far from the sea and cover for a while the dark brown mire. A great 
black barge, broken and abandoned, lies high and dry, aslant against the 
side. Another which still makes a journey, may-be once a month, rides 
at her mooring in the river-course. Here and there, down the steep side 
from the tow-path are steps of stone leading to long flat-bottomed boats 
of primitive design. Upon the river-wall are houses, many of which 
appear but huts until upon a closer study you find that they are homes. 
You cannot fall in love at first sight with the Tone as you may with the 
dashing Barle, or any clear maiden stream that sings and dances over 
yellow gravel stones. But as you look, the quaintness of it grows. You 
get a palate for the place, as it were, until at last it becomes delightful. 

It was a Paradise of squatters in times gone by, and therein lies its 
greatest charm to-day. 

Between the river and the road there is the tow-path and the wall— 
a ‘*ward-wall” as the good folk mention with some pride. A wall upon 
the moors is not a thing of stones and mortar, but a good stout mound— 
a dam, broad as a highway and strong enough to hold back a flood like 
an inland sea. A ‘‘ ward-wall” moreover stands upon a sure and immovable 
foundation of British law, being placed there under an award. 

Along this strip, for a good two miles or more, are houses of all 
shapes and sizes, with outlets to the tow-path and river-bank, and 
gardens opening upon the road. Many of them also have bits of orchard 
too, may-be a dozen trees or more. For nearly every man in Athelney, 
as we may as well call the place, lives in his own house. His forefather 
most likely raised a mud hut upon the wall and railed a bit of garden 
round. He thatched his roof with sedge cut from the rhines, those deep 
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ditches that intersect the moors, and there he lived without ostentation 
but with secret inward pride. Nobody bothered about him. Indeed, in 
those days he was welcomed there; for both the Tone and Parret were 
busy thoroughfares for barges then, and he worked upon the river all his 
life. But bit by bit his mansion grew. He set a hedge against the road 
and planted an apple tree. And thus after some years he gained a solid 
holding and left it to his son. 

There is an idea in many 
country minds that if a 
house can only be built 
and inhabited without in- 
terference on unenclosed 
land it will stand. As 
village wisdom gravely ex- 
presses it over a quart 
cup: 

“If you could but put 
un up unbeknown, look- 
y-zee, in one night and 
live in un by marnen—zo 
sure as the light he’s 
your’n.” 

They are an_ open- 
hearted folk in these parts 
and frank as day. 

An heiress of Athelney, 
standing by her garden- 
hatch one afternoon to- 
wards the end of May, 
related with pride the 
exploit of a great ancestor. 

Spreading above her 
head on one side was a 
lilac-bush in full flower 
with the dead-ripe purple 
cloves just falling off. 
Upon the other leaned a 





laburnum covered with  Adhelu-y Bride. 
gorgeous opulence _ of 


golden-chain. Behind her in a garden, sheltered from the north by the 
wall and leaning to the south, were rows of early “taties” and 
ranks of peas in bud. Along the path grew sweet-smelling single 
stocks that scented all the air. She was a matron wearing a white 
apron who had run ovt bare-headed as mothers must; and though she 
talked nineteen to the dozen, her eye, always pre-occupied, kept glancing 
down the road. 

Iss,” she said. ‘‘’Twere gramfer what vust builded a house here, sure 
‘nough. You zee, ’twere like as this. They had a-begun to stop it by 
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gramfer’s time like. If you did but put up @ rabbit-hutch ‘pon fresh 
groun’, as mid zay, they did come an’ pull it down avore ’t were up like. 
But gramfer were too many vor ’em, he were. Ha! ha! the wold man 
had head-piece, he had—Jinny if you do dirt your pinny on’y zo much 
as a speck, i'll put the stick about back o’ ee, zo there—zo the wold man, he 
builded a little house o’ the river-mud, there over-right on the bit his 
brother had a-tookt in avore like, an’ there ’pon a spring-tide one night 
—Ah! Johnny how dare you to drave work wi’ the poor ducks, you wicked 
bwoy, you—Iss, of a spring-tide ‘pon a moonlight night he heaved un up 
‘pon poles, an’ brought un over river ’pon the barge, an’ clapped un down 
there-right an’ lived in un vor years, zo he did. An’ then gramfer he 
builded a bigger house on the outzide o’ un like, an’ cleared out tothermy 
an’ lived in thik. But lauk! the vloods did zop away the walls most 
terrible. But maister, you zee, we'l he had money, an zo, when I 
married un, there he had a bricken house a-builded ’pon the same spot, 
an’ zo we don’t pay no rates, neet no taxes.” 

She looked complacently towards the cottage. There was a climbing 
rose-tree nailed against the front and between the porch and open window 
hung a whistling blackbird in a wicker cage. 

‘*But how is that?” 

“*Tis on the ward-wall you zee,” she nodded smiling, ‘‘ An’ they can’t 
rate un.” She held her head on one side and set her arms a-kimbo, a 
picture of complete middle-aged satisfaction—this householder in an 
Arcadia where demand notes are unknown and no collector ever calls. 

Then the anxious look came upon her face again and she stepped out 
into the road. 

‘“‘T’ve a-zend the little maid ’pon a arrant to Borroughbridge,” she ex- 
plained, ‘‘an’ I can’t think whyever I do do it, sure, for I can’t never rest 
till she’s safe home again.” 

The child was not in sight, and with a pleasant ‘‘ good a’ternoon,” the 
woman sauntered slowly up the path and went indoors. 

Great changes have befallen this settlement along the river's bank. 

The railway cut across the moor. The water-traffic slowly dwindled 
and now is almost dead. For awhile there were hard times around 
Athelney, but at last the very thing which wrought the mischief brought 
the cure. The train opened up distant markets for the withies which 
flourish upon the low country all around, and to-day everybody is more 
or less a withy-merchant and well to do. 

Along the rhines, which intersect this low country and serve instead of 
hedges to part the fields, are rows of leaning pollard willows. There is a 
saying that a willow wili buy a horse whilst any other tree is paying for 
the halter. Once in three or four years the heads of the pollards are 
cropped, but the main of the withies for basket making are grown in 
withy-beds, of which there are hundreds of acres upon any one of the 
large moors. 

The small withy-grower takes a plot upon a long lease; plants it with 
willow-rods—for any stick, if the ground be wet enough, will grow ; and 
hoes it clean from weeds like a field of turnips. To most people a willow 





Under the Orchard Bower they stana. 
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is a willow and there is an end to it, but there are a score or more of 
varieties, all known by name like orchard trees. 

At first the crop is meagre, but year by year the shoots are more and 
more, and when the roots are strong and tough and the withies cut, they 
can turn cattle in to trample down and bite off the weeds and thus save 
hoeing. The long straight wands are bound in bundles called bolts, and 
a bolt of withies should measure three feet one inch round at the butt, 
These must stand upright in pits of water until the rind will slip and 
they are ready for stripping. 

Then through all the spring every woman of Athelney, young and 
old, and all the children too, are busy as bees. 

At first, the noonday sunlight glints through a dark trellis-work ot 
unclad branches meeting overhead; then the blossom comes, a cloud of 
flowers that ripen and drop softly down upon the ground ; and next, in leafy 
June there grows a mystery of cool green shade. But however you catch 
the withy-stripper at work there is the change and charm of a simply 
natural industry out of doors. 

The withy-stripper has no tool but an upright post, in the top of which, 
close together, two flat irons, very like pieces of hoop-iron, are firmly 
fixed. The whole contrivance, by name a withy-break, stands about the 
height of a hurdle. Between the iron are two little steels which clip the 
withy and tear away the rind as it is dragged through. Some of the 
tapering sticks are ten feet long and straight as fishing-rods ; but the steels, 
closing tightly from the spring of the irons, rend them clean from butt to 
tip, and the willows are so tough and free to bend that Athelney maidens 
deftly strip the longest without stepping back. 

There is a new subject for a painter in this family group. 

Under their orchard bower they stand, their figures clear against a 
whitewashed cottage wall. A mother staid, with slender maids grown up 
and slips of girls with hair half down their backs, and still a little one or 
two at play, no higher than the break. To their right hands, leaning 
against a rail, is spread an untied bolt of willows fresh and green, and on 
the ground upon the left of each a pile of wands just stripped and shining 
clean as ivory. In front there is a heap of dull green rind. They 
let it dry and stack it up for firing by-and-bye. And all the while as 
they sway to and fro they laugh and talk. 

There is no other sound, but the sigh of the unceasing ripple below 
the river-wall, the whisper of the west wind to the leaves, the chattering 
sparrows on the roof and somewhere on a spray above their heads the 
chaffinch singing, ‘Pink! pink! pink. Pretty little dear.” 

When the withy is peeled it must be put in the sun to dry, and then 
it is ready for the basket-maker. The sticks are set out, leaning all 
along the wall or hedgerow by the road, and very nice they look. 
Some of them are coloured buff, and to do this they are boiled before 
being stripped. Nothing foreign is used, for the dye is in the rind. 

But should you wish to become a successful withy-merchant, kindly note : 

Vor buffs the water mus’ be on the bwoil when you do clap ’em in. 
Jus’ the very zame as you do do wi’ cabbage—look-y-zee ? 
































She looked up at me as she thanked me, 
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storm. How she managed to capture the women so easily, and 

how she so early contrived to demolish their social entrench- 
ments, is no concern of mine. I am a man, and I know how she took the 
men. She had no “side,” she was so pretty, and she was such a thorough 
sportswoman.- She rode as straight as the M.F.H. himself; she threw 
a fly quite as skilfully as young Brook, who was a real salmon swell and 
went to Norway every season; she had the deadliest cut over the tennis- 
net that I have ever seen or suffered from—a long, hard, low, just-where- 
you-can’t-get-to-it sort of ball; she could skate across Wimley Mere well 
inside two minutes (ah, my friend, you try it in skirts); and her safety shots 
at Pool were positively heartbreaking. She was a bit of a vixen, though 
(but I like girls with some temper), and she was masterful and confident. 
She did not go about as if the world had been made for her; she just knew 
there were golden apples hanging on the tree of life ready for the plucking, 
and though she would never have thrust other folks aside, she was resolute 
in her determination to have her fair share of the pleasant fruit. But it j 
was at golf, that sermon in games, where, morally and physically, she | 
showed to the greatest advantage. Her style was an object-lesson. It 
was a vindication of the doctrine that one can be “‘up” on one’s “‘ bogey” 
of original sin, and original sin is topping, schlaffing, pressing, hooking, 
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slicing, et hoc genus omne. No hazard ever disconcerted her; and she 
never lost her temper or blamed her luck. Her early life had been passed 
in the North, where she had been, one might say, cradled in a bunker and 
fed with a “spoon.” But although she had been brought up in Scotland, 
I shall ever think that the oval course of the Wimley Golf Club formed 
the happiest frame for the charming picture she always presented. 

We play a lot of golf in our neighbourhood, and if you had seen 
Ethel Morton driving off from the first tee by the club-house you would 
not have been surprised at the competitive admiration she aroused in the 
hearts of our members, from old Sir John Durbar, our Captain, down to 
the smallest caddie, a half-timer from the schools on the edge of the 
common. Conjure up a vision of a stout, well-shaped shoe, with a smart 
drab gaiter covering a neat ankle advanced slightly forward from the 
sheltering folds of a blue serge skirt. Look up and behold a lissom figure 
in a bright red blouse; then a pair of clear grey eyes, and a wealth of 
wilful light brown hair crowned by a coquettish scarlet Tam-o’-Shanter. 
Note her easy stance, and the play of her supple wrists as she waggles 
her driver over the ball. See how she lifts the club, and watch her swing 
—ye gods! it is a revelation. Like a flash the club descends, meeting 
the ball at the ‘psychological moment” of its greatest force, and, lo, she 
is standing on her left foot with the head of the driver well round her left 
shoulder, while the “‘ gutta” is soaring away like a lark in the heavens 
(only straighter), and the old green-keeper (fra the North), and who 
secretly approves not of the golfing girl, as apt to lower the dignity of 
the Royal and Ancient Game, mutters under his breath, ‘“‘ No a bad ba’ 
for a lassie.” Item.—All graceful women should make good golfers; the 
follow-through, that necessary corollary to the problem of the stroke, and 
the crux of the average player, should come natural to them. 

I am a golfer. I took the fever a long time ago; and although I dally 
with other sports in their season, it is in a very perfunctory manner. 
Golf, in my eyes, dwarfs all other games.- I am told I am a golfomaniac, 
and so I am if “maniac” be the proper term for him who steadfastly 
pursues a particular pastime and who consistently follows a game which 
appeals to his reason as the acme of health-giving recreation; a game 
which affords in exquisitely balanced proportions that ideal medicine for 
human ills—exercise cum stimulation. I own I would rather hold the open 
championship than the Archbishopric of Canterbury, unless I could hold 
both—a plurality wherein I would deny any juxtaposition of the incon- 
gruous, for the simple reason that I regard the game of golf as affording 
the best possible moral training on this earth that a man can subject himself 
to. It teaches him to know himself; and self-acquaintance is never 
flattering, and generally induces some attempt at self-improvement. From 
golf you learn that all your faults are entirely subjective, that sin is not 
bred of circumstances, and that the burden of your wrong-doing is not to 
be laid on your surroundings. For example, of your own choice you 
place your ball on a certain spot; of your own choice you take a scien- 
tifically constructed tool (you can construct it yourself if you like); you 
put yourself into any position that commends itself to your reason; you 
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have a well-defined objective and a plain object before you. You make 
your stroke and—Foozle! There is no excuse; the game was entirely in 
your own hands; none advised you, none hindered you, no one was ‘too 
good for you,” force of circumstances was not too strong for you; the 
fault lay in yourself and yourself alone, and you know it. From all this 
it will be perceived that I am an enthusiast, so, although my enthusiasm 
is greater than my play, it is not to be wondered at that, with all this 
glow within it, my heart very soon went out to that graceful red-capped 
divinity who seemed to be the chastened product of those chapters of 
self-revealment and those counsels of .perfection the game of golf alone 
supplies to all its votaries. 

Although, of course, Ethel Morton knew herself thoroughly, the num- 
ber of those who bid for her smiles was so great that it is possible she 
might never have had the opportunity of knowing much of me, and I 
might have always been a melancholy unit in the crowd, had we not at 
last been drawn together. I will confess at once that it was not affinity, 
but just the picking of names out of a hat, that brought about this (to 
me) delightful conjugation. The Wimley Heath G.C. is a ‘‘mixed” 
club; that is to say, we admit ladies (at a reduced subscription) to the 
privileges of membership. Old Sir John, one red letter day, decided to 
offer a prize for a mixed foursome competition, and Ethel and myself, by 
some happy chance, were drawn as partners. 

We won. My handicap was 10 and Ethel’s 16, so we had to give 
away a lot of weight on some of the rounds; but we won. The runners- 
up to us were a committee-man and his wife, which probably accounted 
for our handicaps being lowered a couple of strokes very soon after the 
tournament. But what are ‘ points” when you are playing with the girl 
you adore? I felt invincible as Ethel’s partner. With Ethel, were she 
off her game or not, I would have taken on any couple in the kingdom, 
and have beaten them too, from sheer force of rosy confidence. That 
gold cleek in the form of a brooch was Ethel’s first prize, and I used to 
hope she thought of me whenever she pinned it on. 

We were now great friends and played a lot together, until, at length, 
we drifted into an intimacy that was quite domestic. We became “Jack” 
and ‘‘Ethel” to each other, and very few days passed when I did not call 
at her house. Her father, an old golfer, frequently used to accompany us 
round the links; ‘‘To take a lesson,” he would say; ‘‘it is never too late 
to learn.” Of course, by this time I had begun to lay open siege to the 
keep of Ethel’s heart; but, alas, one day another Richmond appeared in 
the field. A cousin of hers from the Midlands, a member of the Royal 
Liverpool, and the winner of an acre of medals, came down to Wimley 
on a visit, and straightway began pushing his parallels against the citadel ; 
trying his best to outflank mine. 

‘“Women,” says some philosopher of the Josh Billings type, ‘are 
queer cattle” ; and certain it is that from the moment Ethel perceived the 
feelings with which I regarded her—and women are acute and early in 
such diagnosis—she began to treat me—well, not so nicely as before. Old 
hands would have taken heart of grace from this, but I was young and 
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unsophisticated, and I looked upon her manner in the light ot a warning to 
trespassers ; so, accordingly, I began to consume my soul in secret anguish, 
to sip the bitter cup which is brewed by the green-eyed monster, 
and, generally, to make an ass of myself. You see, we aiways expect 
women to drop in our mouths like ripe plums; but they won’t do 
it, cost them what it may to keep clinging to the parent tree. Time 
after time, in sheer perversity, the fruit is whisked away from our lips 
to be dangled, occasionally, exasperatingly near the mouth of some 
other fellow on the other side. The ‘other fellow” in this case 
was, of course, Ethel’s ccusin, and him, I, mad with jealous rage, 
began to hate like poison. He was a scratch man, and in my angry pride 
I would not accept my handicap of him; my temper, too, put me off my 
game, with the result that he used to beat me day after day. He had an 
accursed faculty for arranging everything his own way, and in our four- 
somes he invariably appropriated Ethel (with her obvious approval) as his 
partner; coolly allotting me my sister, or someone else’s sister. So I 
played worse and worse, till, at length, in high dudgeon, I gave up calling 
at The Briars, and stayed at home sulking in my tent. 

A few days after this I met Colonel Morton as I was coming out of 
the post office. The cheery old gentleman seemed quite rejoiced to 
see me. 

** Hullo,” he said, ‘‘ why, what’s been the matter with you? You haven’t 
been near us fora week. Ethel’s quite disconsolate.” (My heart gave a big 
bump). ‘‘Come and dine to-night. Pot-luck. And, oh, I say, I’ve got 
a new flute, a silver one by Rudall. It cost thirty-five guineas, and I picked 
it up for twelve. Mind you come. Eight o’clock, you know. Bye bye.” 

Colonel Morton was an amiable and an estimable gentleman, with a 
weakness—the flute, though this did not trouble me just now. The Colonel 
had distinctly said, ‘‘Ethel is disconsolate,” and my soul had lifted itself 
up. But it soon lowered itself again when I came to realise that the words 
meant nothing. They were merely a facon de parler. Ethel was not 
disconsolate at my absence; that precious Royal Liverpool cousin of hers 
had completely effaced any impression J] may have made. Well, I would 
go to The Briars that evening ; as a matter of fact I could not get out of it 
without being rude; but I was glad the Colonel had noticed my absence. 
Ethel would have noticed it also, and she would have divined the reason. 
Trust a woman for that. Very well, now she knew how the land lay, and 
she could shape her course accordingly, and if she were disconsoiate—Bah, 
she wasn’t. 

Dinner at The Briars, that evening, afforded me, at least, one crumb on 
comfort. The cousin was not there. (By the way, I hate male cousins. 
No pretty girl should be allowed any male cousin if I could help it; the 
relationship is equivalent to a twenty-four handicap.) Ethel, who looked 
simply bewitching, soon began sticking pins in me, however. Mr. Cros- 
thwaite, she said, had gone back to Lancashire quite disconsolate (oh, he 
was disconsolate too, was he?) because I had not been up to play with 
him during the last few days; I had given him the best games he had had 
for a long time. 
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‘*T have had a bilious attack,” I said. ‘‘He always beat me, though,” 
I jerked out. 

Ethel smiled sweetly. ‘If he had not, possibly he might not have 
remembered you so kindly,” she said. 

After dinner the new flute was produced, and Ethel accompanied her 
father while he tootled through the interminable ‘‘ Poet and Peasant.” Oh, 
how I longed for a rift within that flute ; but the performance came to an 
end at last, and after Ethel had sung a little song, the Colonel got entangled 
in an argument with the Vicar, who had dropped in, and who evidently 
did not think much of flutes. He was 4 violinist, and possessed, or thought 
he possessed, a genuine ‘‘Strad.” I was in mortal fear lest he should 
volunteer to go and fetch it, and I be in for a ‘‘ musical” evening. It was 
a lovely warm night, the windows were all open, and I had gradually 
edged out on to the verandah, where I stood watching the moon rising 
up behind a belt of firs and gradually drawing down the shadows on the 
hill across the valley in front of me. After a while I was joined by Ethel. 

** You may smoke here,” she said. 

I lighted a cigarette and we walked to and fro talking of the weather 
and the crops. Then we strolled a little farther out on to the terrace and 
we paced up and down there, insensibly extending our beat till we found 
ourselves by the rustic arch, overgrown by the enormous glory rose. Ethel 
had some light gauzy stuff about her neck and shoulders, and Briareus caught 
at it with one of his hundred hands, holding it fast where she could not 
disengage the thorns. She was deadly near tc me as I disentangled the 
giant’s spiny limb, and she looked up at me as she thanked me. Our eyes 
met, and as she lowered her head a tress of her hair touched my lips. 
I caught my breath. The blood rushed through my veins like flame ; 
and all at once Ethel was in my arms and I was pouring forth a torrent 
of burning incoherencies. For one brief instant I thought she yielded, but 
the next found her standing alone, saying 

‘How dare you!” 

‘* Because I love you, and you know it,” I said boldly. 

‘‘Knowledge doesn’t necessarily include approval,” she retorted; ‘I 
wish to go in,” she added. 

“Ethel,” I said earnestly, ‘‘I am so sorry if I frightened you; but I love 
you so dearly. You are the dearest, sweetest girl in the whole world. 
Give me some hope; tell me you care for me just a little; tell me you 
will try to care for me just a little more. You are my ideal, my goddess. 
I worship the very ground you waik on, although, mad with doubts and fears, 
of late I have not dared to venture on the course. ’Tis love, and love alone, 
Ethel, that has put me off my game. When you are nigh I cannot keep 
my eye upon the ball; when you are nigh my approaches are——” 

‘Too strong,” she interjected. 

‘‘And my putting is unworthy of its name. Oh, Ethel darling, I am 
hopelessly bunkered—right under its very face (she drew back a little), and 
it is your hand alone that can lift me out.” 

“You may not lift out of a bunker,” she said. ‘‘But you might play 
back,” she added slowly. 
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‘‘How far?” I asked eagerly. 
““Oh, a long way; seven days’ journey, say.” 

I had not been near her for a week. 

‘‘And then——?” I whispered, as I seized her hand. 

But she drew it away and began toying with one of her rings. 
‘*Give it me,” I pleaded. 

‘‘And then?” she said, looking at her hand critically—‘‘ well, then you 
may have it if you win it.” 

‘‘ What do you mean?” I cried. 

‘‘You shall play me for it to-morrow morning.” 

Then she turned and ran swiftly up the path. But I caught her, and 
I caught her in my arms. 

‘*You won’t win,” she said. 

“T will.” 

**You won't.” 

“Why?” 

** Because you press so.” 

That night I went home on my toes. I went to bed and dreamed 
that Ethel and I were playing golf with golden clubs and Cupids for 
caddies in the Elysian Fields, where there are no bad lies, and all the 
greens are true. I rose early, and after letting myself noiselessly out 
of the house, I commenced to practise approach shots on the lawn. 
But I was nervous, and I cut up so much turf that the gardener, when 
he appeared later, almost cried, and swore he would ‘‘tell the Master 
as soon as he came down.” He did, too, and my father rated me soundly 
at breakfast. Altogether, by ten o’clock, the hour when I reached the 
club-house, it had begun to dawn on me that I had been making an 
idiot of myself. Ethel arrived almost as soon as I did, looking as fresh 
and as sweet as a wild-rose in the sunrise. I took her hand and held it, 
but she drew it away again, saying, 

** Just remember, Sir, that you have not won it yet. And also please 
to understand that if you don’t win it you will never have it. Comprenez ? 
How about caddies ?” 

‘‘There are none here yet,” I said, ‘‘ but I will be your caddie—Ethel 
-for life.” 

‘‘How much a round?” she asked innocently. 

‘I think a ring costs about a guinea,” I replied. 

‘*Go along,” she said. ‘‘ Now to business; our difference is—— 

‘* Difference,” I exclaimed, ‘‘we have none, and never will have any.” 

‘‘Our difference is 6. That gives me 5 strokes, then. Let me see, 
where do I take them ?” 

‘‘Are you going to claim your points?” I cried, aghast. 

‘‘Why, certainly. I’m playing for my life, my liberty, and I shall 
claim every advantage the rules of the game allow me.” 

‘Oh, very well,” I replied stiffly. ‘You take a stroke at the fourth, 
sixth, ninth, fourteenth and seventeenth holes.” 

We had reached the first tee by this time. I took some sand from 
the box. 
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“‘Here,” she said, indicating a spot with her driver. 
“Ethel,” I said, “I am playing for my life—— ” 
“You are giving hostages to good play, then.” 
‘Whether it shall be bright or dark, and I shall claim every advantage 
the rules of the game allow me. I give the points, so I have the honour.” 

Our first hole is 220 yards, right on the edge of the further bank of 
u the stream, which is about 40 feet wide at this point. Thus, a running 
ball is fatal, while you want a carry of fully 190 yards to lay on the 
green with your drive. The game is to use the cleek, and lay off for a 
nice iron shot on to the green for your second. However, I determined 
d to play the heroic. I had the honour, and if I brought off a fine drive 
the spirit of emulation inherent in us all might tempt Ethel to try and 
“‘play the like.” She would, perhaps, unconsciously press, and disaster 
would attend her. 

I think, even now, that if my tee had been the thirty-second part of 
an inch higher I should have carried the stream. But it is no use crying 
over a ball in the water, and that is where mine fell—a foot from the 
further bank. I saw the spray, and I fear I said something. I stole a 
look at Ethel. She looked about as sympathetic as the sand-box. I made 
her a tee. 

“‘Too high, Jack,” she said; ‘‘none of your tricks. 

‘‘You are a true woman, Ethel,” I remarked, as I removed a little of 
1 the sand; ‘‘you scent design in the smallest courtesy.” 

‘*A true woman likes her tee made properly,” she replied. 

It was a beautiful ball; she lay in a lovely position, and a full iron 
shot for her second laid her dead some ten or twelve feet from the hole. 
I dropped a new ball and (with the penalty) played my third, landing a 
| foot or so nearer; but she brought off a long putt and holed out in 3. 

A very smart performance. 

*‘One up,” she said, as I replaced the flag... 

But I won the second and third holes. She won the fourth on her 
allowance. We halved the fifth; but I won the sixth in spite of the 
stroke I gave her. 

“‘One up,” I said, as I replaced the flag. 

I won the seventh, eighth, and ninth. ‘Four up at the turn,” I 
cried ; ‘‘Ethel, you are mine.” 

“If I’m not going to play better than this I shall richly deserve my 
fate,” she answered. 

At the long game I had, of course, the advantage; but now at the 
shorter holes she more than held her own. Her approaching was a 
revelation, and her putting seemed inspired, or, as I declared, a series ot 
horrid flukes. She began to wear me down, and at the thirteenth hole 
had crept up level. 

** All even,” she said. ‘‘It bids fair to be a good match.” 

“I told you last night we were made for one another.” 

‘‘Man proposes, but the game will decide. Allons.” 

I had lost four holes right off, and 1 began to think it time I pulled 
myself together; so at the fourteenth tee I determined to do all the 365 
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things that make for righteousness and a good stroke. The result was I 
got bunkered. Ethel was most unlucky. Her ball, a good one, must have 
rolled into a blind hole, since, although we searched high and low for 
some time, we failed to find it. 

‘*Time’s up, Ethel,” I remarked, looking at my watch. 

‘‘And I took a stroke at this hole,” she said ruefully. 

‘‘The Fates are on my side,” I cried exultantly. 

‘“‘Are they?” she snapped. ‘‘Then the Fates are no golfers, or they 
would never have played a trick like this.” 

“It’s hard lines, I know,” I said. ‘* Look here, Ethel, I’ll halve with 
you.” 

** Jack, you are a gentleman, but I'll play the game. You are one up. 
Come along.” 

I won the fifteenth, which made me two up. Our sixteenth hole we 
call ‘‘Hades”; and here you sometimes do lend colour to the Philistine 
description of the whole game, viz.: ‘‘you hit a ball to—(Hades), and 
then go and look for it.” The hazard is a disused sand-pit. The side 
you drive off from presents, appropriately enough, a smooth, easy descent 
into the pit, but the opposite side rises up sheer like the side of a house 
some 40 feet to the top. ‘‘Hades” is about 120 yards across, but if you 
get ito it the woes that will surely attend you there are calculated to 
make you resolve to go home and build a church. Water, stones, 
gravel, whins, brambles, brickbats, holes, ruts, coarse grass:—and I 
suppose it is just the knowledge of the existence of these things and the 
anxiety to avoid them that cause so many players to come to grief here. 
I was unfortunate. There are rails placed near the steep side of the pit 
in order to keep people from falling over and breaking their necks. 
My ball, a rather low one, struck the rail and rebounded into the chasm. 
Ethel’s skimmed over like a bird. The hole was practically lost, and I 
felt annoyed. 

‘Really, Ethel,” I said, ‘‘you might shew me some little consideration. 
One would think you wanted to win.” 

**So I do,” she answered, looking at me defiantly. ‘So I do; and 
what is more, I will.” 

‘*What’s to become of me, then?” 

‘You'll have to go and learn to be a better player.” 

I gave up the hole. I was still one up, but Ethel’s manner was 
somewhat disconcerting, and, moreover, I realised that the match was 
going to be a desperately tight thing. Goodness, suppose we halved it! 
I had not thought of that. Would Ethel consent to play another round? I 
asked her; but she shook her dainty head in a most aggravating manner. 

“‘Neglected opportunities are like lent umbrellas:—they never come 
back,” she remarked sententiously. 

Well, I was one up, and two to play; but Ethel took a stroke at the 
next hole (a short one) and I felt apprehensive as we walked to the 
seventeenth tee. We both drove good balls, mine the longer, of course. 
Then Ethel took out her mashie. I never saw that club appear without 
experiencing a qualm of fear. It was a vicious-looking little weapon, 
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shaped almost square at the toe. I called it her Familiar; in her hands 
it generally seemed to do what was required of it. But, oh, joy! she 
took a little too much turf, and had to play two more before she landed 
on the green. 

‘One off two,” I said, and dropped down between her and the hole. 

*“You wretch,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ you’ve laid me a stimie.” 

I rubbed my hands with glee. ‘Call your stroke and play the odd,” 
I said. 

That mashie of hers really was the very devil. She lofted delicately 
over me and rolled comfort- 
ably into the hole. I groaned. 
I could only halve at the 
best. The perspiration stood 
on my brow as I took a long 
look over the line; then— 
phew! I gave a sigh of relief. 
I had holed out. 

I was dormy one, and we 
were both well on the 18th 
green in three. I played the 
odd, and then experienced 
the most hideous luck that 
can befall a golfer. My ball 
—a long putt—stopped, held 
up by a blade of wiry grass, 
right over the edge of the hole. 

‘Play the like, Ethel,” I 
groaned. 

It is right to play for the 
back of the hole. Ethel did 
so, and she fell smartly back Darling Ethel, you are mine for ever.” 
into it; but the concussion 
caused by her ball brought mine tumbling in after it. I had halved the 
hole and won the match. 

“Ethel,” I cried, in an ecstasy of joy, ‘‘darling Ethel, you are mine 
for ever.” 

‘“‘IT am very much afraid,” she said, provokingly, ‘‘that your self-con- 
gratulations are somewhat premature. I think 7 can claim the last hole. 
You see, I holed out in four, while you did not hole out at all. Your ball, 
at vest, must have been displaced by some agency outside the match, 
probably some slight seismic disturbance. Anyhow, I shall require expert 
opinion whether, having regard to Rule 22, you have more than halved the 
match, and, consequently—lent your umbrella.” 

‘‘The agency was not outside the match,” I cried. ‘‘ You were the 
agency ; the dearest, sweetest, teasiest one in all the world. Still, if you 
wish it,” I added, moodily, ‘I will write to the editor of The Golfiac: or 
shall I lay the facts before the committee?” 

“Suppose,” she said, ‘‘you ask Papa.” 
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IN SHAKESPEARE’S WORLD. 
AUTOLYCUS. 
BY EVELYN WEBSTER. 


WITH A DRAWING BY T. H. ROBINSON, 


E lived in the fair land ot: Bohemia, when the 
seas beat upon its coasts, and in all the dear 
region of unpath’d waters, undream’d shores, 
Bohemia is the sweetest land to have for mother. 
Time, besides, was gracious to him, for he was 
born in the world’s happy age, when the god 
Apollo still uttered his oracles of truth at Delphos, 
and Giulio Romano was painting Virgins for 
the Pope and cheating nature by his statues— 
the happy age when gods still walked the earth, 
and mermaids dwelt in caves, and flying fish 

sang ballads against hard hearts, and Puritans wedded psalms to hornpipes, 

and fairies bestowed their gold upon deserving poor, and bears dined on 
gentlemen undisturbed, and things in print were true. 

His father, being a devout worshipper of heaven, at his birth called 
him by the name of Mercury’s song thus adroitly comparing himself to the 
light-footed god of thieving, and dedicating his baby-boy to a patron saint, 
who was, on his part too, a snapper-up of unconsidered trifles. But, as 
often happens with genius, the entrance of Autolycus upon active life was 
commonplace, and hid the promise of his future fame. In early youth he 
was but a servant to Prince Florizel, and wore three-pile. It was a dull 
beginning. Yet that three-pile was his nearest approach but one to 
respectability, to a decent position in life, and in later years he some- 
times looked back upon it with that peculiar regret some of us still feel 
toward the memory of our first dress-suit before it made its last journey 
to the pawn-shop. That early connection with the court served him well, 
and when good fortune, which never left him quite destitute, gave him a 
chance, he donned the courtier’s clothes with a readiness that ought to 
have led to complete success. Decked as Prince Florizel himself, though 
he wore not his rich garments, handsomely yet did he show his innate 
nobility by his fantastical behaviour and his greatness by the picking on’s 
teeth, so that in the eyes of shepherds from the wold he played the 
courtier cap-a-pé, and they could not naysay him when he asked: 








Seest thou not the air of the court in these enfoldings? hath not my gait in it 
the measure of the court? receives not thy nose court odour from me? reflect I not 
on thy baseness, court contempt? 


Ah, yes! court contempt! He knew the full meaning of that word. 
Poor son of nature, for some one of his natural virtues he had been 
whipped out of court. A court was not the sphere for his peculiar talents. 
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Like other men of genius, he was indeed long in finding his proper world. 
After leaving the circles of wealth and fashion he went about for a time 
with an ape as the nearest thing he could find to the society which had 
spurned him. Then he became a process-server, a bailiff, a living ven- 
geance on the spendthrift proud. In a fit of hungry repentance, like the 
prodigal’s, he went so far as to marry a tinker’s wife. It was all no use. 
None of the accepted callings helped him on. Nature had need of him 
for other purposes, and struggle as he might she forced him to comply. 
So at last he found his true calling: he became a rogue, and his real life 
at length began. 

Cut low enough in life’s pack, and you may turn up a pretty card it 
not the ace. Autolycus cut low. Caparisoned in rags he haunted wakes, 
fairs, and bear-baitings. Every lane’s end, every shop, church, session, 
hanging, yielded him work. The company he kept was not reputable, 
but it was warm-blooded and unreserved. He would have made one with 
the Jolly Beggars, and they would have taken him to their hearts and left 
him with empty pouches. His merry stave :— 

When daffodils begin to peer, 
With heigh! the doxy over the dale. 


would have well suited the singers of :— 


A fig for those by laws protected, 
Liberty’s a glorious feast. 


There is an undying attractiveness for some of us in the lowest grades 
of life. How many cares and apprehensjons the homeless vagabond leaves 
behind him on his wanderings! From what envyings, disappointments, 
carking ambitions, and vain struggles after appearances he is free! None 
can slight him, or if they do he cares not; none may malign, or 
plunder, or surpass him unworthily. He has given up the fleeting 
show of pretension. Success goes by unheeded. Joy no longer depends 
on the breath of others. He becomes as‘primeval nature made us, and 
being down need fear no fall, yet by the grace of God he remains a man. 

Carolling along the footpath ways, through the fields of blithe Bohemia, 
or tumbling in the hay with other Bohemians like himself, Autolycus 
found his true delight and also fair scope for his natural gifts. The day 
our poet first met him there was a merry sheep-shearing feast toward. All 
the shepherds and their dears were there. Spiced cakes and ale went 
round. The three-man songmen sang their songs. Gambolling rustics, 
who had made themselves all men of hair like woodland satyrs, came in 
and danced. Perdita herself, the sweet foundling, maid of the flowers, 
danced as mistress of the feast. Sweet she was to all, but to her lover 
sweet beyond comparison of words :— 

When you do speak, sweet, 
I'd have you do it ever: when you sing, 
I’d have you buy and sell so; so give alms ; 
Pray so; and, for the ordering of your affairs, 
To sing them too. When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave of the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that . 
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It was a happy day for Perdita with her shepherd fosterers—a day or 
enchanted happiness since her lover was there as a shepherd too, casting 
aside the separable spite of rank. For, indeed, she loved him so, there 
was not half a kiss to choose who loved the other best. 

Into the midst of this rustic revel Autolycus came singing, as was his 
way. He wore a beard as easily removed as a book-maker’s hat upon 
the course; and for his clothes, we hardly dare say how they were got 
together. But, mean and ragged as he looked, he became at once the 
master of all eyes and ears. For with him he bore a pack stuffed with 
bits of feminine delight—lawns and .cambrics, pins and gloves—all the 
dainty things that maidens like, and (what was more to the purpose) just 
the things that lovers rejoice in lavishing upon their loves. One by one 
he told the points of all he had to sell. He sang them over as they were 
gods and goddesses. He made you think a smock were a she-angel—not 
a hard task, you might suppose, where lovers are concerned. Yet how 
many poets in these latter days have tried and failed where Autolycus 
succeeded! And then his ballads—they were better even than his wares, 
and had a bigger sale. They told of the strangest, saddest wonders, 
things most pitiful, and as true. True beyond question; why should he 
carry lies abroad? Besides, each separate fact was attested by the hands 
of justices or honourable assistants to the medical profession. No modern 
pill or ointment could be certified more strictly. 

But things like these were only simple methods, well-worn paths of 
talent, the customary ways of ordinary intelligence in turning honest 
pennies. Genius showed itself in turning the dishonest pound. To wake 
sympathy for suffering in the rough bosom of a clown, and take his purse 
whilst he was bemused with pity; to rob the country simples at the feast 
whilst they were hypnotised with song; to play the courtier, and to 
promise, in return for certain trivial payments, to be the shepherds’. much- 
needed advocate before the King—these are the things that give true 
genius play. How grandly imaginative in horror was the awful death 
which he lightly opined would overtake the shepherd’s son (if that 
mattered!) unless the aforesaid advocate were found and paid! All the 
Inquisitors of Spain could not have invented torments more refined. 
Speaking indifferently to the shepherd’s son himself, who questions if 
the supposed offending old man has e’er a son, Autolycus replied : 

The shepherd has a son, who shall be flayed alive; then ’nointed over with 
honey, set on the head of a wasps’ nest; then stand, till he be three quarters and a 
dram dead; then recovered again with aqua-vite or some other hot infusion ; then, 
raw as he is, and im the nottest day prognostication proclaims, shall he be set against 
a brick wall, the sun looking with a southward eye upon him, where he is to behold 
him with flies blown to death. But what talk we of these traitorly rascals, whose 
miseries are to be smiled at, their offences being so capital. 


His plot to kidnap the shepherd and his son was a knavery nobly 
though hastily planned. Nothing seemed wanting to success. It looked 
as though the glory of Perdita’s finding and recovery to fortune must 
infallibly fall to Autolycus, even without effort of his own. The shepherds 
paid up, the King would have paid, and as to Prince Florizel, he was 
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a lover, and to give his mistress one instant’s joy he would have ac- 
counted all the gold to be the dross it is. Yet, just when the master 
stroke was falling sure, just as fortune had almost touched the zenith, 
and the sun of preferment was rising to noon, in the very midst of 
opportunities surpassing expectation, just one little thing went wrong, and 
the gorgeous visions of wealth and honours faded into nothingness. It is 
always so. ‘‘We get so near, so very, very near; ’tis an old tale,” said 
Paracelsus, the magician. Jove strikes the Titans down when but one 
stone is wanting to their work. And for the fortune of Autolycus how 
little was wanting! Only a thought more strength in a young girl’s 
stomach. Alas! it failed him. When the ship put out into the waves 
from Bohemia’s shore, sweet Perdita began to be much sea-sick; her 
lover, himself little better, had no thought for anything but her, and so the 
fabric, which fortune seemed to have woven as free reward for him who 
knew how to use his opportunities, crumbled into dust. 

Once more, in Sicily, Autolycus met the shepherds, after they had 
prospered in his stead, and had been gentlemen born any time these four 
hours. It was a meeting of subdued propriety, such as befits the rogue 
who has failed through no fault of his own, but is repentant none the less. 
He was very humble to their worships. He knew a gentleman born when 
he saw one; he should hope so, indeed! But gentle is as gentle does. 
If their worships would but give him their good report unto the Prince he 
would amend his life and prove himself a tall fellow of his hands. And 
with that promise he disappears from sight. 

The promise to reform is the last refuge of a rogue. But let us not 
doubt that Autolycus remained true to himself. If he had a mind to be 
honest, Fortune would not suffer him. With merry heart he jogged along 
his wonted ways, thinking that the morrow would at least bring him no 
worse than to-day. For the life to come, he slept out the thought of it. 
And so, in parting, we shake hands with him as over a vast. In our inmost 
hearts, should we care to meet him as a man reformed? To that ques- 
tion we will tell the answer softly. Yon crickets shall not hear it. 
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THE HISTORY OF A MATRIMONIAL EXPERIENCE. 


BY F. ANSTEY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. S. FORREST. 


In Two PartTs.—PartT I. 


N the following pages will be found the only authentic account of an 
affair which provided London, and indeed all England, with material 
for speculation and excitement for a period of at least nine days. 

So many inaccurate versions have been circulated, so many ill-natured 
and unjust aspersions have been freely cast, that it seemed advisable for 
the sake of those principally concerned to make a plain unvarnished 
statement of the actual facts. And when I mention that I who write 
this am the Theodore Blenkinsop whose name was, not long since, as 
familiar in the public mouth as household words, I venture to think that 
I shall at once recall the matter to the shortest memory, and establish 
my right to speak with authority on the subject. 

At the time I refer to I was—and for the matter of that still am— 
employed at a lucrative salary as taster to a well-known firm of tea- 
merchants in the City. I occupied furnished apartments, a sitting-room 
and bed-room, over a dairy establishment in Tadmor Terrace, near Baal- 
bec Road, in the pleasant and salubrious district of Highbury. 

Arrived at the age of twenty-eight, I was still a bachelor and had felt 
no serious inclination to change my condition until the memorable after- 
noon on which the universe became transformed for me in the course of 
a quiet stroll round Canonbury Square. 

For the information of those who may be unacquainted with it, I 
may state that Canonbury Square is in Islington; the houses, though 
undeniably dingy as to their exteriors, are highly respectable, and mostly 
tenanted by members of the medical, musical, or scholastic, professions ; 
some have balconies and verandahs which make it difficult to believe that 
one has not met them, like their occupiers, at some watering place in the 
summer, 
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The Square is divided into two by a road on which frequent tram- 
cars run to the City, and the two central enclosures are neatly laid out 
with gravelled paths and garden seats; in the one there is a dovecot, in 
the other there are large terra-cotta oil-jars, 
bringing recollections of the Arabian Nights 
and the devoted Morgiana. 

All this, I know, is not strictly to the 
point, but I am anxious to make it clear that 
the locality, though not perhaps a chosen 
haunt of Rank and Fashion, possesses com- 
pensations of its own. 

Strolling round Canonbury Square, then, 
I happened to glance at a certain ground floor 
window in which an art-pot, in the form of a 
chipped egg hanging in gilded chains and 
enamelled shrimp-pink, gave a note of femi- 
ninity that softened the dusty severity of a 

The exquisite face looking out over wire blind. 

the wire blin., , 

Under the chipped egg, and above the top 
of the blind, gazing out with an air of listless disdain and utter weari- 
ness, was a lovely vivid face, which, with its hint of pent-up passion 
and tropical languor, I mentally likened to a 
pomegranate flower; not that I have ever seen 
a pomegranate flower, though I am more familiar 
with the fruit—which, to my palate, has too 
much the flavour of firewood to be wholly agree- 
able—but somehow it seemed the only appro- 
priate comparison. 

After that, few days passed on which I did 
not saunter at least once round the Square, and 
several times I was rewarded by the sight of 
that same exquisite face, looking out over the 
wire blind, always with the same look of intense 
boredom and haughty resentment of her sur- 
roundings—a kind of modern Mariana, with an 
area to represent the moat. 

I was hopelessly in love from the very first ; 

I thought of nothing but how to obtain admis- 
sion to her presence; as time went on, I 
fancied that when I passed there was a gleam 
of recognition, of half awakened interest in her 
long-lashed eyes, but it was difficult to be certain. 
On the railing by the door was a large brass 
plate, on which was engraved: ‘‘ Aineas Pol- 
kinghorne, Professor of Elocution. Prospectus 
within.” So I knew the name of my divinity. I 
can give no greater indication of the extent of 
my passion, even at this stage, than by saying Miasen Delitnghemee. 
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that I found this surname musical, and lingered over each syllable with 
delight. 

But that brought me no nearer to her, and at last a plan occurred to 
me by which the abyss of the area that separated us might possibly be 
bridged over. Nothing could be simpler than my device—and yet there 
was an audacity about it that rather startled me at first. It was this: 
the brass plate said “Prospectus within.” Very well, all I had to do 
was to knock boldly and ask for one, which, after some natural hesitation, 
I did. 

Any wild hope of obtaining an interview with Miss Polkinghorne was 
doomed to instant disappointment. I was received by the Professor him- 
self, a tall, stout, flabby person, with sandy hair combed back over his 
brow and worn long behind, who showed a 
most sympathetic interest in me, inquiring 
whether I wished to be prepared for the Church, 
the Stage, or the Bar, or whether I had any 
idea of entering Parliament. I fear I allowed 
him to suppose the latter, although I am about 
as likely to get into Parliament as into an 
imperial pint measure; but I had to say some- 
thing to account for my visit, and the tea-trade 
does not call for much in the way of oratorical 
skill from its votaries. 

Our interview was brief, but I came away, 
not only with a prospectus, but with tickets, 
for which I paid cash, entitling me to a course 
of six lessons in elocution. ‘ 

This was rather more than I had calculate 
upon—but, at least, it gave me the entrée to the 
house, and it might lead to something more. 

It did not seem as if it was going to lead 
to much; the Professor’s method of teaching gum 2 semeveset. 
was peculiar: he would post me in a study at 
the back of the house, where I was instructed to declaim some celebrated 
oration at the top of my voice while he retired upstairs to discover how 
far my voice would carry. 

After twenty minutes or so he would return with the information, 
which I have no reason to disbelieve, that he had not heard a single word 
above the first landing. 

Still I persevered, sustained by the thought that, when I was de- 
livering the oration of Brutus over Casar, or the famous passage about 
the Queen of France and the “ten thousand swords leaping from their 
scabbards,” my words might perchance reach Miss Polkinghorne’s ear and 
excite in her a passing emotion. 

But I came to the end of my tickets and still I was as far’as ever from 
my goal, while the exertion of shouting had rendered me painfully husky. 

Yet I would not give in; I set myself to gain the Professor’s good 
opinion ; I took more tickets. It was not till after I had run through 
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these that I ascertained, by an apparently careless inquiry, that there was 
no such person as Miss Polkinghorne—the Professor was a widower and 
had never had a daughter ! 

The thought that I had wasted so much time and money for nothing 
was bitter at first, and I very nearly decided to discontinue my studies 
there and then. But I conquered my feelings. Though the Professor was 
no relation to this young lady, he must know her name, he must be able 
to give me some information about her; a little judicious pumping might 
render him communicative. 

‘‘My dear Sir,” he said, after I had been beating about the bush for 
some time with cautious delicacy, ‘I think I understand. You are anxious 
to make this young lady’s acquaintance with a view to paying your 
addresses to her? Is not that so?” 

I confessed that he had managed to penetrate my motives, though I 
could not imagine how. 

‘You will not be the first who has sought to win Lurana’s affec- 
tions,” he said; ‘“‘more than one of my pupils—but the child is ambitious, 
difficult to please. Unfortunately, this is your final lesson—otherwise I 
might, after preparing the ground, so to say, have presented you to her, 
and I daresay she would have been pleased to give you a cup of tea occa- 
sionally after your labours. Indeed, as Miss Lurana de Castro’s stepfather, 
I can answer for that—however, since our acquaintance unhappily ceases 
here——-” 

It did not cease there; I took another dozen tickets at once, and it 
even Polkinghorne had sounded sweetly to my enamoured ear, you may 
conceive what enchanting melody lay in a name so romantic and so 
euphonious as Lurana de Castro. 

The Professor was as good as his word; at the end of the very next 
lesson I was invited to follow him to the drawing-room, where I found the 
owner of the brilliant face that had so possessed me seated at her tea-table. 

She gave me a cup of tea, and I can pay her witchery no higher 
compliment when I state that it seemed to mie as nectar, even though my 
trained palate detected in it an inartistic and incongruous blend of 
broken teas, utterly without either style or quality. I am not sure that 
I did not ask for another. 

She was astonishingly lovely ; her Spanish descent was apparent in her 
magnificent black tresses, lustrous eyes, and oval face of olive tinted 
with richest carmine. As I afterwards learnt, she was the daughter of a 
Spanish Government official of an ancient Castilian family, who had left 
his widow in such straitened circumstances that she was compelled to 
support herself by exhibiting performing mice and canaries at juvenile 
parties, until she met and married the Professor, who at that time was 
delivering recitations illustrated by an oxy-hydrogen lantern. 

The second marriage had not been altogether a success, and, now that 
the Professor was a widower, I fancy that his relations with his 
imperious step-daughter were not invariably of the most cordial nature, 
and that he would have been grateful to any one who succeeded in 
winning her hand and freeing him from her sway. 
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I did not know that then, however, though I was struck by the deferen- 
tial politeness of his manner towards her, and the alacrity with which, 
after he had refreshed himself, he shuffled out of the room, leaving Lurana 
to entertain me single-handed. 

That first evening with her was not unmixed joy. I had the con- 
sciousness of being on trial. I knew that many had been tried and found 
wanting before me. Lurana’s attitude was languid, indifferent, almost dis- 
dainful, and when I went away I had a forlorn conviction that I should 
never again be asked to tea with her, and that the last series of tickets repre- 
sented money absolutely thrown away ! 

And yet I was asked again—not only 
once, but many times, which was favour- 
able as far as it went, for I felt tolerably 
certain that the Professor would never 
have ventured to bring me a_ second 
time into his daughter’s presence unless 
he had been distinctly given to under- 
stand that my society was very far from 
distasteful to her. a 

As I grew to know her better, I learnt — 
the secret of her listlessness and discon- “ana whom should I marry, Mr. Blenkinsop?” 
tent with life. She was tormented by 
the unbounded ambitions and the distinct limitations which embitter 
existence for so many young girls of our day. 

The admiration which her beauty excited gave her little satisfaction ; 
such social success as Highbury or Canonbury could offer left her cold 
and unmoved. She was pining for some distinction which should travel 
beyond her own narrow little world, and there did not seem to be any 
obvious way of attaining it. She would not have minded being a popular 
author or artist—only she could find nothing worth writing about, and 
she did not know how to draw; she would have loved to be a great 
actress—but unfortunately she had never been able to commit the shortest 
part to memory, and.the pride of a de Castro forbade her to accept any- 
thing but leading réles. 

No wonder that she was devoured by dulness, or that there were 
moments when she beat her pinions like some captive wild bird against the 
cage of her own incompetence. Even I, although fairly content with my 
lot, would sometimes flap my own wings, so to speak, from sheer sympathy. 

“It’s maddening to be a nobody!” she would declare, as she threw 
herself petulantly back in her chair, with her arms raised behind her and 
her’ interlaced fingers forming a charming cradle for her head—a favourite 
attitude of hers. ‘‘It does seem so stupid not to be celebrated when 
almost everybody is! And to think that I have a friend like Ruth Rake- 
straw, who knows ever so many editors and people, and could make me 
famous with a few strokes of the pen—if only I did something to give her 
the chance. But I never do!” 

Miss Rakestraw, I should explain, was an enterprising young lady 


journalist, who contributed society news and ‘‘on dits” to the leading 
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Islington and Holloway journals, and was understood to have had ‘leader- 
ettes” and ‘‘turnovers” accepted by periodicals of even greater importance. 

“If only,” Lurana burst out on one of these occasions, ‘if only I 
could do something once which would get my name into all the papers, 
set everybody thinking of me, talking of me, staring after me wherever I 
went, make editors write for my photograph, and interviewers beg for my 
biography, I think I should be content.” 

I made the remark, which was true but not perhaps startling in its 
originality, that fame of this kind was apt to be of brief duration. 

‘* What should I care?” she cried; ‘‘I should have had it. I could keep 
the cuttings; they would always be there to remind me that once at 
least—but what’s the use of talking? I shall never see my name in all 
the papers. I know I shan’t!” 

‘‘There is a way!” I ventured to observe; ‘‘you might have your 
name in all the papers, if you married.” 

“As if I meant that!” she said with a deliciously contemptuous pout. 
‘And whom should I marry, if you please, Mr. Blenkinsop?” 

“You might marry me!” I suggested humbly. 

“You!” she retorted. ‘How would that make me a celebrity? You 
are not even one yourself.” 

“I do not care to boast,” I said, ‘‘but it is the simple fact that nobody 
in the entire tea-trade has a palate approaching mine for keenness and 
delicacy. Ask any one and they will teli you the same.” 

**You may be the best tea-taster in tne world,” she said, “‘but the 
purity of your palate will never gain you a paragraph in a single society 
paper. And even if it did, what should J gain? At the best a reflected 
glory. I want to be a somebody myself!” 

‘*What’s the use of trying to make ourselves what we are not?” I 
broke out. ‘If Fate has made us wooden ninepins in the world’s nursery, 
we may batter our head against the walls as much as we like—but we 
can never batter it into a profile!” 

I thought this rather neatly put myself, but it did not appeal to Miss de 
Castro, who retorted with some asperity that I was the best judge of the 
material of my own head, but hers, at least, was not wooden, while she 
had hitherto been under the impression that it already possessed a profile— 
such as it was. 

She could not be brought to understand that I was merely employing 
a metaphor, and for the remainder of the evening her demeanour was so 
crushingly chilling, that I left in the lowest spirits, persuaded that “y un- 
lucky tongue had estranged me from Lurana for ever. 

For some time I avoided Canonbury Square altogether, for I felt 
unequal to facing an elocution lesson unrecompensed by tea with Miss de 
Castro, and the half-hour or more of delightful solitude @ deux which 
followed the meal—for it had never occurred to the Professor to provide 
his stepdaughter with a chaperon. 

At last, when on the verge of despair, hope returned in the form of a 
little note from Lurana, asking whether I was dead, and inviting me, if 
still in existence, to join a small party to visit the World’s Fair at the 
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Agricultural Hall the next evening, and return to supper afterwards at 
Canonbury Square, an invitation which, need I say, I joyfully accepted. 

We were only four; Miss Rakestraw and her fiancé, a smart young 
solicitor’s clerk, of the name of Archibald Chuck, whose employer had 
lately presented him with his articles; myself, and Lurana. The Pro- 
fessor was unable to accompany us, having an engagement to read 
‘‘Hiawatha” to a Young Men’s Mutual Improvement Society that 
evening. 

Part of the hall was taken up by various side-shows, shooting-galleries, 
and steam merry-go-rounds, which produced a discordant and deafening 
din until a certain hour of the evening, when the noises subsided, and 
Wooker and Sawkins’ World-renowned Circus gave a performance in the 
arena, which occupied the centre. 

Miss Rakestraw’s connection with the 

Press procured us free passes to the re- 
served seats close to the ring; my chair was 
next to Lurana’s, and she was graciously 
pleased to ignore our recent difference. 
The entertainment was of the usual variety, 
I suppose; but, to tell the truth, I was so 
absorbed in the bliss of being once more by 
her side and watching her face, which looked 
more dazzling than ever through the deli- 
cate meshes of her veil, that I have the 
vaguest recollection of the earlier items of 
the programme. 

But towards the close there came a per- 
formance which I have good reason to 
remember. 

An enormous elephant entered the circle, 
drawing a trolley, upon which was an iron 
cage containing forest-bred. African lions. 

After the electric globes had been lowered, — “Let us be married in the Lion's Cage 
so as to illuminate the interior, ‘‘ Niono, the 

Lion King,” a dapper, well-made man, of very much my own height and 
figure, so far as I could judge, went into the cage and put the animals 
through various exercises. Niono was succeeded by Mlle. Léonie, the 
**Circe of the Carnivora,” a pretty Frenchwoman, who, as it seemed to 
me, surpassed him in coolness and daring. There was nothing disagree- 
ably sensational about the exhibition ; all the animals were evidently under 
perfect control; the huge, black-maned lions leaped through paper hoops 
and blazing circles without the slightest loss of either temper or dignity ; 
the females followed obediently. Only one lioness showed any disposition 
to be offensive, and she did not venture to go beyond yawning ostentatiously 
whenever Mlle. Léonie’s eye was upon her. : 

Altogether it was, ~s I remarked to Lurana at the time, a wonderful 
instance of the natural dominion of man over the animal world. She 
enthusiastically commended the symmetry of Mr. Niono’s figure, which 
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did not strike me as so very much above the average; and to pique her, 
I expressed equal admiration for Mlle. Léonie, and was gratified to observe 
unmistakable signs of jealousy on Lurana’s part. But we were both agreed 
that the profession of lion-taming looked more dangerous than it actually 
was, and Archibald Chuck mentioned that some townsman in the pro- 
vinces had, for a very trifling wager, entered a den of lions in a travel- 
ling menagerie with perfect impunity. Miss Rakestraw capped this by a 
case from America, in which a young couple had actually chosen a lion’s 
cage to be married in, though she admitted that the story was possibly a 
fabrication. 

I walked back with Lurana alone, as we somehow lost -sight ot Mr. 
Chuck and his fiancée in the crush going out, and on the way home I 
could not refrain from pleading my cause once more. I told her how I had 
loved her at first sight, and how many elocution lessons I had endured 
for her sake ; I pointed out that I was already receiving a salary sufficient 
to maintain a wife in comfort, if not luxury; and that her married life 
could hardly be more monotonous and uncongenial than her present 
existence. 

She listened attentively, as if moved. Presently she said, ‘‘ Theodore, 
I will be perfectly frank. I do like you; I believe I could even love you. 
But I have Spanish blood in my veins. I could never be satisfied with a 
humdrum conventional marriage.” 

I was inexpressibly shocked. I had no idea that her views were so 
emancipated. 

‘‘Lurana,” I said, ‘“‘ believe me, never mind what the lady novelists say 
against marriage ; it may have its disadvantages, but, after all, as society 
is constituted——” 

‘*You don’t understand,” she said. ‘I am not opposed to marriage— 
with a man who is willing to make some concession, some slight sacrifice, 
to gratify me. But are you that kind of man, Theodore, I wonder ?” 

I saw that she was already beginning to yield. ‘‘I would do any- 
thing—anything in the world you bid me,” I cried, ‘“‘if only you will be 
my wife, Lurana.” 

**T should ask you to do nothing that I am not perfectly prepared to 
do myself,” she said. ‘*A temporary inconvenience, a risk which is the 
merest trifle. Still, you may think it too much, Theodore.” 

‘‘Name it,” I replied. ‘‘The opportunities which the tea trade affords 
for the cultivation of heroism are rare; but there are few risks that I 
would shrink from running with you.” 

“It is only this,” she said. ‘I don’t want a commonplace wedding. 
I want one that will be talked about and make a sensation. Will you let 
me be married in my own way?” 

I was rather relieved by what seemed so moderate a demand. ‘“Cer- 
tainly, darling,” I said; ‘‘we will be married in Westminster Abbey, by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, if you wish it, and it can be arranged. 
What matter where or how the ceremony takes place, or what it costs, 
provided it makes you mine for ever?” 

‘*Then, Theodore,” she said, pressing my arm impulsively with her slim 
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“Yes, papa, we are a little late.” 


fingers, while the rays of a street lamp in the square fell on her upturned 
face and shining eyes, ‘“‘let us be married at the Agricultural Hall—in the 
Lions’ Cage!” 

I confess to being considefably startled. 1 had expected something 
rather out of the common, but nothing in the least like this. 

‘“‘In the lions’ cage!” I repeated, blankly. ‘‘ Wouldn’t that be rather 
smelly, Lurana? And, besides, the menagerie people would never lend 
it for such a purpose. Where would they put the lions, you. know?” 

‘“‘ Why, the lions would be there, of course,” she said, ‘‘or else there’d 
be nothing in it.” 

‘“‘If I am to be married in a lion-cage,” I said, with a very feeble attempt 
at levity, ‘“‘I should very much prefer that there was nothing in it.” 
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“‘Ah, you may laugh, Theodore!” she said, ‘but, after all your pro- 
fessions, surely you won’t refuse the very first indulgence I ask! You 
may think it a mere whim, a girlish caprice ; but understand this—I am 
thoroughly in earnest about it. If you are willing to marry me as I wish, 
the wedding may be as soon as ever you please. But if not, tell me so 
plainly, and let us part for ever. Either I will be married in my own 
way, or not at all.” 

What could I do? It was simply impossible to give her up now, the 
very moment after she was won. And to lose her for such a mere punc- 
tilio; for, of course, this condition of hers was too fantastic to be prac- 
ticable; the Professor would certainly refuse his consent to so eccentric 
a ceremony; Lurana herself would probably realise before long the 
absurdity of the idea. In the meantime, as her acknowledged fiancé, I 
should have the immense advantage of being on the spot when she returned 
to a more reasonable frame of mind. 

So I gave way, and assured her that I had no personal objection to 
lions, and would as soon be married in their presence as elsewhere, pro- 
vided that we could obtain the necessary permission; and even if I had 
thought this more probable than I did, I believe—so potent was the 
witchery of Lurana’s voice and eyes—I should have said precisely the same. 

‘‘ Dearest Therdore!” she murmured, “I never really doubted you. 
I felt so sure that you would be nice and sympathetic about it. If we 
couldn’t agree about such a trifling thing as where we are to be married, 
we should be unsuited to one another, shouldn’t we? Now we will just 
walk round the square once more, and then go in and tell the others 
what we have arranged.” 

They had sat down to supper when we entered, and the Professor cast 
a glance of keen inquiry through his spectacles at us, over the cold beef 
and pickles with which he was recruiting his energies after ‘‘ Hiawatha.” 

‘Yes, papa,” said Lurana, calmly, ‘‘ we are a little late; but Theodore 
has been asking me to marry him, and I have said I would.” 

There was an outburst of congratulations from Miss Rakestraw and 
Chuck. Old Polkinghorne thought fit to conceal his joy under a cloak 
of stagey emotion. ‘‘ Well, well,” he said, ‘‘it is Nature’s law; the young 
birds spread their wings and quit the warm nest, and the old ones are left 
to sit and brood over the past. I cannot blame you, child. As for you, 
my boy,” he added, extending a flabby hand to me, ‘all I can say is, there 
is no one to whom I would so willingly surrender her.” 

There was scarcely any one to whom, in my opinion, he would not 
surrender her with the .utmost alacrity, for, as I have already hinted, 
Lurana, with all her irresistible fascination, had a temper of her own, 
and was apt to make the parental nest a trifle too warm for the elder bird 
occasionally. 

‘‘And when am I to lose my sunbeam?” he’ asked. ‘‘ Not just yet?” 

‘‘Theodore wishes to have the marriage as soon as possible,” said 
Lurana, ‘‘by special license.” 

‘‘Have you settled where?” inquired Miss Rakestraw, with feminine 
interest in such details. 
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‘‘Well,” said Lurana slowly, evidently enjoying the effect she was 
producing, ‘‘ Theodore and I have quite made up our minds to be married 
at the Menagerie—in the den of lions.” 

‘‘How splendid!” exclaimed the lady journalist. ‘It’s never been 
done over here. What a sensation it will make! I'll do a full descriptive 
report for all my papers!” 

‘‘That’s what I call a real sporting way of getting spliced,” said 
Chuck. ‘Only wish I’d thought of it myself before I had our banns put 
up, Ruth. First-rate idea. of yours, Blenkinsop.” 

‘‘Of course,” I said, ‘‘if the Professor thinks it in the least unsafe——’ 

‘Oh, it’s safe enough,” put in Chuck, who was a little too apt to 
volunteer his opinion. ‘‘ Why, we’ve seen the lions, Professor; they’re 
as quiet as lambs. And anyway, they’d have 
the lion-tamer in with them, you know. 
They'll be all right!” 

‘‘T think,” said the Professor, ‘““we may 
disregard the danger; but the expense—have 
you thought what it will cost, Theodore?” 

“‘T have not,” I said, ‘‘not till you men- 
tioned it. It will probably be enormous, more 
than I could possibly afford—unless you are 
ready to go halves?” I concluded, feeling per- 
fectly certain that he was ready to do nothing 
of the sort. - 

‘But look here,” said Chuck, ‘‘ why should 
it cost you anything? If you go the right 
way about it, you ought to get all your ex- 
penses paid by the circus, and a share of the 
gate-money into the bargain.” 

“Oh, Mr. Chuck!” cried Lurana, “how 
clever of you to think of that! wasn’t it, 
Theodore ?” 

I could have kicked Chuck, but I said it “First rate idea of yours, Blenkinsop.” 
was a stroke of positive genius. 

‘‘That’s simple enough,” he said. ‘‘The rock J see ahead is getting 
the special license. You see, if you want to marry anywhere else than 
in a certified place of worship or a registry office, you must first satisfy 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, or the Surrogate, or whoever the old Josser 
is at Doctors’ Commons who looks after these things, that it’s a ‘con- 
venient place’ within the Marriage Act of 1836. Now, the point is, will 
a cage of lions strike them as coming under that description?” 

If it should, the ecclesiastical notions of convenience must be more 
than peculiar. For the first time I realised what an able fellow Chuck 
was. 

“My dear Chuck!” I said, ‘‘what a marvellous knowledge you have 
of law! You’ve hit the weak spot. It would be perfectly hopeless to 
make such an application. It’s a pity, but we must give it up, that’s 
all—we must give it up.” 
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“Then,” said Lurana, “‘we must give up any marriage at all, for I 
certainly don’t intend to marry anywhere else.” 

‘After all,” said the irrepressible Chuck, ‘‘all you need apply for is a 
license to marry in the Agricultural Hall; they won’t want to know the 
exact spot. I tell you what, you go and talk it over with the circus people 
and fix the day, and I’ll go up to Doctors’ Commons and get round ’em 
somehow. You leave it to me.” 

‘‘Do you know,” said the Professor, beaming, ‘‘I really begin to think 
this idea of yours can be carried out quite comfortably after all, Theodore. 
It certainly has the attraction of novelty, besides being safe, and even, it 
may be, remunerative. To a true lover, a lions’ cage may be as fit a 
temple of Hymen as any other structure, and their roars be gentle as the 
ring-dove’s coo. Go and see these people the first thing to-morrow, and 
no doubt, you will be able to come to terms with them.” 

This I agreed to do, and Lurana insisted on coming with me. Miss 
Rakestraw was in ecstasies over our proposal, and undertook to what she 
called ‘‘boom the wedding for all it was worth” in every paper with which 
she had any connection, and with other more influential organs to which 
the possession of such exclusive intelligence as hers would procure her the 
entrée. 

By the end of the evening she had completely turned Lurana’s head, 
and even I myself was not quite untouched by the general enthusiasm. 
It seemed to me that being married in a den of lions might not be such 
bad fun after all. 

When I awoke next morning with the dawning centitastion of what I 
was in for, the glamour had in a great measure departed from the idea, 
which seemed to me at best but a foolish piece of bravado. It had been 
arranged that I should call for Lurana immediately after breakfast, and 
interview the circus proprietors on my way to business, and I rather 
expected to find that the night had borne counsel to her as well as 
myself; but she was in exuberant spirits, and as keen about the project 
as ever, so I thought it better not to betray that my own ardour had 
abated. 

But what, after all, were we going to request? That these people 
should allow their lions to be inconvenienced, quite unnecessarily, by a 
wedding in their cage between two perfect strangers who had all London 
to choose from ! 

I believed that they would decline to entertain the suggestion for a 
moment, and, if so, I could not blame them. I felt that they would have 
both right and reason on their side. 

On arriving at the Hall, we inquired for Mr. Wooker or Mr. Sawkins, 
and were requested to wait, which we did in a draughty passage smelling 
strongly of stables, while loud snorting and wheezing reached our ears 
from the arena, where they seemed to be exercising the circus stud. 

At last we were told that Mr. Sawkins would see us (I don’t know to 
this day whether Mr. Wooker had any real existence or not), and were 
shown up to his office, which did not differ from any other office, except 
that it had a gaudy circus poster and a bill announcing the sale by auction 
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of some rival menagerie pinned against the wall. As for Mr. Sawkins, he 
was a florid, jowly man, with the remnants of his hair dyed and parted 
down the middle, a kind of amalgam of a country job-master and the 
dignified person who bows customers into chairs in a fashionable draper’s 
establishment. 








“Well, if the lady’s as game as she seems and the gentleman likewise 
I don’t see any objection.’ 


He heard Lurana, who acted as spokeswoman, with magisterial gravity, 
and, to my surprise, without appearing to regard us as.a pair of morbid 
maniacs. 

‘““There’s no denying,” he said, ‘that the thing would draw if properly 
billed, always supposing, mind you, that it’s capable of being done at all. 
And the only person able to give an opinion about that is Mr. Onion, the 
gentleman,” he explained, ‘“‘who is our Lion King. He spells his name 
‘Niono’ professionally, which gives it more of an African flavour, if you 
follow my meaning. I'll call down the tube for him.” 

I awaited Mr. Onion’s arrival with impatience. He presently made 
his appearance in a short-braided tunic, with black lamb’s wool round the 
collar and cuffs. iy daylight his countenance, though far from ill-looking, 
was sallow and seamed ; there was a glance of admiration in his bold, dark 
eyes as they rested on Lurana’s spirited face. 
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‘“* Well,” he decided, after the case had been explained to him, ‘it the 
lady’s as game as she seems, and the gentleman likewise, J don’t see any 
objection. Along with me, there’ll be no more danger than if it was a cage 
of white mice—provided you’ve the nerve for it.” 

Lurana said proudly that her own mother had been an accomplished 
animal trainer—she did not mention the kind of animals—and that she 
herself was quite incapable of being afraid of a lion. 

‘If you've got nerve,” said Mr. Niono, ‘‘you’re right enough, but you 
can’t create it; it’s a gift. Take me. I’m hardly ever away from my 
animals. I get downright impatient for every performance. But if ever I 
got the feeling that I was afraid of them lions or they weren't afraid 0’ 
me, do you think I’d trust myself inside that cage? No fear! They’ve 
left their marks on me as it is—my ‘trade marks,’ as I call °em—see!” 
and here he bared his arm and exhibited some fearful scars; ‘‘but that’s 
affection, that is.” 

He then offered to introduce us to his pets, and I should have accom- 
panied Lurana to see the cage, only on the way we met Mlle. Léonie, to 
whom Mr. Sawkins presented me, and, naturally, I was compelled to stop. 
She was a piquant-looking woman, not quite in her first youth, perhaps, 
but still attractive, and with the indescribable, airy grace of a Parisian, 
though I believe she came from Belgium. Mademoiselle was charmed 
with our project, complimented me upon my Britannic phlegm, and pre- 
dicted that I should find the little experience ‘‘all,” as she put it, ‘that 
there was of the most agreeable,” which I devoutly hoped would be the 
case. 

We were still chatting when Lurana returned, enraptured with the 
lions, one of whom had actually allowed her to tickle him behind the ear. 
Niono testified that her nerve, at all events, was beyond question. She 
was anxious that I should go and tickle the lion, too; but this I declined, 
being occupied in talking to Mlle. Léonie at the time. 

‘‘There’s one thing,” said Mr. Sawkins later, as we were discussing the 
arrangements, ‘‘we shouldn’t object to paying for the special license; but 
where are you going to find a parson to marry you? You must have a 
parson of some sort, you know.” 

Again Fate seemed to have interposed an insurmountable barrier between 
us and our desire. I had to admit that it would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to find a clergyman courageous enough to enter the cage with us. 

‘‘Well, there’s no call for him to be inside of it,” said Mr. Niono, who 
was with us, heart and soul, by this time. ‘‘In fact, the lady and your- 
self are about as many as I could undertake to be answerable for. We 
could rig him up a perch outside to read the service from, comfortable.” 

Even so, I said, I was afraid that it was hardly a service one could 
ask any divine to perform. 

‘“‘T know a party who'd jump at it,” said Mr. Niono, who was full of 
resource. ‘‘The Reverend Skipworth. You know who I mean, Sawkins. 
Little chap in a check suit and goggles I introduced to you at the bar 
the other evening—always dropping in, he is. He'd do it, just for the 
lark of the thing. And he’s a regular professional, you know,” he added 
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for my benefit, ‘‘though he don’t sport a white choker in his off hours; 
likes to go about and see life for himself, and quite right. You get the 
license, sir, and I'll guarantee that the Reverend Ninian Skipworth will do 
the job for you.” 

So we left the hall, delighted, especially Lurana, with the unexpected 
ease with which our object had been attained. It had seemed at first the 
wildest extravagance, and now there 


was apparently every prospect that fix: 7 
Lurana and I would really exchange ia | 


our marriage vows in a den of forest- 
bred lions, unless (which, of course, 
was a possibility that had to be -- 
taken into account) the ecclesiastical # 


authorities should refuse to grant the as 
special license. . 
I was unable to apply in person f) 


\ Vi 
at Doctors’ Commons, for Lurana *\ / eno = ANY 
insisted that I should leave the | = ores 
whole matter in Chuck’s hands, but b 
I impressed upon him the necessity [— Gude wetamis eee 
of absolute candour with the officials. 

Whether he told them all, whether they were remiss in making full 
inquiry, or whether—as I would rather not think—he intentionally deceived 
them, I cannot say, but at all events he came back triumphantly with the 
special license. 

Wooker and Sawkins had fixed an early date, and wished the wedding 
to take place at night, so as to figure in the evening programme, but the 
Surrogate, or somebody at the office, had insisted that it must be in the 
afternoon, which would, of course, oblige Mr. Sawkins to introduce it at 
a matinée performance. 

Miss Rakestraw proved herself a born journalist. She placed her news 
at the disposal of an enterprising evening journal, whose bills that very 
same evening came out with startling and alliterative head-lines such as: 


Love LauGus aT Lions! 


Canonbury Couple to Marry in Cageful of Carnivora. 


and from that moment, as the reader will recollect, Lurana and I became 
public characters. 

There were portraits—quite unrecognisable—of us in several of the 
illustrated weeklies, together with sketches of and interviews with us 
both, contributed by Miss Ruth’s facile stylograph, and an account of the 
Professor, contributed by himself. 

As for the daily papers there was scarcely one, from the Times down- 
wards, which did not contain a leader, a paragraph, or a letter on the 
subject of our contemplated wedding. Some denounced me violently for 
foolhardy rashness, others for the selfishness with which I was encouraging 
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an impressionable girl to risk her life to gratify my masculine vanity- 
Several indignantly demanded whether it was true that the Archbishop 
had sanctioned such a scandalous abuse of marriage rites, and if so, what 
the Home Office were about ? 

There was a risk that all this publicity would end in the authorities 
being compelled to interfere and countermand the ceremony, and yet I 
cannot honestly say that I disliked the fuss that was made about it. In 
the City, to be sure, I had to put up with a certain amount of chaff; 
facetious inquiries as to whether I intended to present the leonine brides- 
maids with bones or pieces of raw meat, and the precise locality in which 
my wife and I thought of spending our honeymoon. But such badinage 
covered a very genuine respect for my intrepidity, and I was looked upon 
as a credit to the tea trade. 

The appointed day was getting nearer and nearer, and still—so wonder- 
fully did Fortune befriend us—the authorities gave no sign of any intention 
to interfere. Parliament had not yet reassembled, so no one could rise 
and put a question in the House to the Home Secretary, and if Govern- 
ment officials ever read the morning papers, it seemed that they did not 
feel called upon to take cognisance of anything they read there, unless 
compelled to do so by pressure from without. 

Nor did the Archbishop take any steps. No doubt he may have been 
unaware of the precise conditions under which the ceremony was to be 
sanctioned, and the same remark applies to the Bishop of London. It 
is true that their attention was drawn to the facts by more than one 
postcard, as I have reason to know. But some people make a practice— 
and it is not for me to condemn them—of taking no notice of anonymous 
communications. 

However, as the time drew on, I thouglit it would be only proper on 
my part to go and call upon the Reverend Ninian Skipworth, the curate 
with whom our energetic friend, Mr. Niono, had now made all the 
necessary arrangements, and find out, quietly, what his state of mind 
was. He might be wavering, in which case I should have to strengthen 
his resolution. Or he might not yet have realised all the possible con- 
sequences of his good nature, and if so, I should not be acting fairly 
towards him if I did not lay them before him, even though the result 
should be that he withdrew from his engagement. 

Niono had given me his address, and I looked in at the curate’s 
unpretentious lodgings one evening on my way home. I found him in, 
and as soon as he learnt my name, he offered me whisky and soda and 
a cigar with most unparsonical joviality. 

The Reverend Ninian, I found, was a cleric of the broad-minded 
school which scorns conventional restrictions; he held that if the Church 
was to maintain its influence, it must follow the trend of modern progress, 
and neglect no opportunity of winning the hearts of the people. He was 
only sorry, he told me, that the prejudices of his Bishop would prevent 
him from reading the service inside the cage. 

I replied gratefully that I was sufficiently indebted to him as it was, 
since if his connection with the affair reached the episcopal ear, he would 
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be in serious danger of being suspended, 
even if he did not receive some still 
heavier punishment. 

**Oh, don’t you bother about that!” 
he said, cheerily ; ‘‘it’s awfully good of 
you to trouble yourself on my account; 
but if the Bishop is such an old stick- 
in-the-mud as to haul me up for a little 
thing like this, I shall simply chuck up 
the Church altogether, that’s all! In 
fact, I’ve almost decided to do it in ~ 
any case, for I believe I could do more 
real good outside the Establishment 
than in. And I admire your pluck, 
my dear fellow, and your manly 
straightforwardness in coming here 
like this; and I’m hanged if I don’t 
marry you and chance the _ conse- 
quences, so don’t say another word 
about it.” “If you go on like that I shall begin to think 

I didn’t, though I need not say I teal 
was profoundly moved by the genuine 
sympathy and assistance which our project seemed to inspire in the most 
unexpected quarters. 

My one anxiety now was about Lurana. Outwardly she appeared 
cheerful and even gay, and thoroughly to enjoy her position as the 
heroine of the hour; but how could I be sure that this was genuine and 
not a highstrung hysterical self-repression which would be succeeded by 
a violent reaction, it might be in the lions’ cage itself? 

From that at all hazards she must be saved. Earnestly, seriously, I pointed 
out how much would depend on her maintaining perfect coolness and 
composure during the ceremony, and implored her, if she felt the slightest 
misgivings, the smallest tendency to shrink ia secret from the coming ordeal, 
not to allow any false pride to close her lips. There was still time, I 
reminded her. If on second thoughts, she preferred to be married in the 
old time-honoured way, instead of in a Menagerie den, she had only to say 
so. Her happiness and comfort were the chief things to consider. 

‘‘ Withdraw now, Theodore?” she said, ‘‘after announcing it in all the 
papers! Why, how could we?” 

“TI would take all that upon myself,” I told her; “I need only say that 
you don’t feel quite equal to facing lions.” 

“But I do, Theodore,” she said, ‘‘the dear, ducky, pussy-faced old 
things! Who could possibly be afraid of lions—especially with Mr. Niono 
to protect us?” 

‘“‘If you knew more about lions, Lurana,” I said, ‘‘ you would know how 
liable they are to sudden rages, and how little even lion-tamers themselves—” 

‘“‘If you go on like that, Theodore,” she said, ‘I shall begin to think 
that you want to frighten me—and even that you are just a little frightened 
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yourself. But I’m not to be frightened. I should not be my mother’s 
daughter if I had any fear of animals. And once for all, you will either 
marry me in the lions’ cage or not at all!” 

I saw that I should only be exposing myself to further misunderstanding 
if I pursued the subject. Lurana had that quality of courage which springs 
from a total lack of imagination ; she had never seen a performing lion ramp 
and roar, and it was inconceivable to her that one could ever indulge in such 
exercises. Still less did she understand that there is another type of courage, 
which sees all the difficulties and dangers beforehand, even exaggerated 
by distance, and yet advances calmly and undauntedly to encounter them. 
My courage was of that sort, and it is generally admitted that it belongs 
to a far higher order than the other. 

Now that the die was cast I found myself anticipating the eventful day 
with philosophic equanimity. It was an uncomfortable method of getting 
married, no doubt, but after all, what man ever was comfortable at his own 
wedding ? 

And surely one crowded quarter-of-an-hour (for it would certainly be 
crowded in that cage) of glorious life would be worth an age without Lurana 
—who was not to be won by any other means. 
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IME and wicked builders, and that extraordinary public apathy 
which has done so much to change the face of London, have, 
perhaps, even more markedly changed the suburbs. But 
Hampstead, in spite of the worst efforts of masons and 

vandals (and it must be confessed that the worst is very bad) still retains 

much of its flavour. The Heath is always ours; we may see the great 
smoke pall, pricked by spires, hanging over London to the east; St. Paul’s, 

Westminster, the British Museum dome, and on a clear day, the green 

Surrey hills; and to the north the stretching fields and woods of Middlesex 

and ‘‘homely Hertfordshire,” Harrow on its commanding height, and in the 

blue distance the hills of Buckinghamshire. Beyond Hampstead there is 
still sweetness, clear air, peace, and the uneventful life of quiet villages ; 
the Heath is a playground alike for children and healthful winds, and 
if you are inclined to moralise you have in the forward and the back- 
ward view a fine antithesis. Dr. Johnson, you may be sure, when he 
stood near where the flag-staff now is, or heavily paced the Spaniards’ 
road, did not fail to make comparison between the two prospects—town 
and country, to the advantage of the latter; but he was wedded to 
town, almost as great a lover of the ‘‘sweet security of streets” as 

Lamb; and though he may have sighed when he turned his back upon 

the fields, he was probably much happier down in the bustling world. 

The northern hills seem to have afforded a successful barrier against 
the encroachments of town, standing, as it were, like a policeman with 
uplifted hand. There are some signs that the spell is broken at last, 
but we live in a vague hope that the speculative builder may be kept 
away in some providential manner. If a committee of true Hampstead 
and Highgate lovers could invent and maintain a cordon of horrid ghosts, 
the evil thing might be kept at bay in our time; but whatever happens 
we have the Heath. 

Hampstead is now a suburb of eminent respectability ; Belsize House, 
opened in 1720, is no more; the new Georgia tea-drinking house, 
‘‘where the company were diverted with various water-works,” disap- 
peared long ago behind the privacy of the palings of Mansfield House, 
and the pump room, with its attendant vanities, has disappeared. But 
it is well to remember Belsize, which was inaugurated as a place of 
popular and fashionable resort on Easter Monday of the above-named 
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year, with ‘‘an uncommon solemnity 
of music and dancing,” as the adver- 
tisement politely put it, a solemnity 
ayy 2 that degenerated into a licence worse 
rt than that of Ranelagh or Vauxhall. 
ae There the fun was fast and furious all 
S. dines night and all, day; the place might 
aS easily be reached by coach from the 
op ear 2 MA ee. centre ot town in about half an hour, 
a and its convenience seems to have 
rt ielimedoes | made it immensely popular. Beaux, in 
bhi ~ Le ue the unblushing glory of satin and full- 
4 alammery {fi bottomed periwigs, made their fine 
ARE if bows to ladies who would doubtless 
aera T ae | } yea have blushed if they could; and beaux 
oy is incognito peered across the ball-room 
= el Pere or explored the alleys of the park in 
ht NY 4st i sbeeyy search of ladies who, probably fortu- 
14 nately, had forgotten their appoint- 
A PAT cess ments. Zion Chapel, too, should 
. Via Aa certainly never be forgotten, a place 
| AY celebrated for sudden marriages, where 
the fee for the ceremony was five 
r shillings ; but if the contracting parties 
had their wedding dinner in the 
gardens, no charge was made for the 

ceremony at all. 

Earlier in the century, however, Hampstead had a reputation which 
it has since, happily, entirely lived down. Baker’s comedy of Hamp- 
stead Heath, performed at Drury Lane, in 1706, gives us a lively idea 
of how things went there then. ‘The cards fly,” says one of the 
characters, ‘“‘the bowl runs, the dice rattle, some lose their money with 
ease and negligence, and others are well pleased to pocket it.” So bad 
a reputation had the place gained, that in number 59 of The Tatler, 
there was a stinging article on a ‘“‘raffling shop” that was conducted 
there, an undesirable institution out of which many a man came with 
no thought but to put a pistol to his head. 

In 1712, Steele (not then Sir Richard—that honour fell to him in 
1715), had a cottage near the bottom of Haverstock Hill, ‘‘ between 
Camden Town and Hampstead.” No trace of this cottage remains. 
An excellent engraving in Park’s Hampstead, shows it to have been a 
small two-storeyed house, well surrounded by trees, with steps up to 
the garden entrance; in the distance is the dome of St. Paul’s. In 
this cottage many Spectator papers were written; it was a retired spot, 
a haven of rest, indeed, for such a man as Steele, whose footsteps in 
town were so often dogged by creditors or their emissaries. It had the 
further advantage of being near Hampstead, where, at the Upper Flask 
Tavern, the summer meetings of the Kit-Cat Club were held. On their 
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way north, members of the club would call for their genial brother and 
carry him off, without protest on his part, to that tamiliar garden which 
had been the scene of so many contests of wit, the nursing ground of 
so many of those schemes which have made the eighteenth century 
fragrant to later generations. 

The Upper Flask still remains, and although it has been in many 
ways greatly altered, the front of the place seems to have escaped 
change. It is now a private house, nearly opposite the pond, and within 
a stone’s throw of the flag-staff. The original garden has been sadly 
curtailed, and the mulberry tree under which the Kit-Cats took their 
wine on those glowing summer evenings which Hampstead still knows 
so well, fell a victim to the great gale of 1876. The view from the 
house to-day is much as it must have been when Steele leant upon 
Addison’s shoulder there more than a hundred and fifty 


years ago; of course there were then no ‘desirable resi- ae 


dences” skirting the edge of the heath to the left, but they 

may be counted out of the picture just as readily as Con- 

greve and Vanbrugh and Halifax may be added to it. 
Sir Richard Blackmore, 

himself a Kit-Cat, wrote the 

oft-quoted lines :— 


“Or when, Apollo-like, thou’rt 
pleased to lead 
Thy sons to feast on Hamp- 
stead’s airy head, 
Hampstead, that towering in 7 ee 
superior sky, ez 
Now with Parnassus does in 
honour vie.” 


Well, this is not good eS 
verse, but I am grateful to Noes 
Sir Richard Blackmore for 
the ‘superior sky.” No doubt 
Addison’s sober equipage 
sometimes left his not quite 
sober friend at his retired 
cottage, when it should have 
carried him to his ‘‘ dearest 
Prue,” at that time living 
in Bury Street ; but we must 
remember that the vivacious 
Steele was reduced to the ; 
condition which he cheer- ad dee eae 
fully calls ‘‘a little in drink,” before Addison was warmed up to con- 
versation pitch. 

Readers of Richardson’s Clarissa Harlowe (if the book has any readers 
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now), will recollect that the Upper Flask Tavern figures largely in that 
extraordinary production. 

Within a mile radius from this point on the edge of the heath, the 
associations crowd so thickly that there is probably no part of London 
more richly dowered with the purple of great names, names of men, 
too, whom we know with curious intimacy. Leigh Hunt, whose 

changes of residence were 

almost beyond count, was 

constant to Hampstead for 

“ some years, and always re- 

; mained faithful at heart ; even 

during that imprisonment, 

which he endured so cheer- 

fully, for stating plain truths 

about the Prince Regent, he 

thought and wrote of his 
‘‘dear gentle hill.” 

Hunt’s cottage has gone— 
gone, if its conjectured site be 
correct, to make way for a 
house which has, outwardly, 
nothing to recommend it. It 
fills one with a kind of hope- 
lessness to think that a place 
of such singular interest should 
have been wiped out as easily 
as a school boy sponges figures 
from his slate, and with as 
great unconcern. Hunt was 
a man of many and warm 
friendships, a nurse and cham- 

Constable's House. pion of young reputations, and 

his door was always on the 

latch. He was not a great man, but he was eminently lovable—a typical 
literary figure, generous and apt to serve. 

The Vale of Health, as Hunt knew it, is no more. Early in the 
century it must have been deliciously retired and quiet; there was then 
no huge and hideous hotel, there were no tea gardens, no swings; his 
visitors entered a new world when they repaired to Hampstead, and, as 
he put it in one of the happiest of his sonnets, ‘“‘met the moist fingers 
of the bathing air.” One wonders whether his enthusiasm for humanity 
could have tolerated the present condition of the Vale, the ugly gardens, 
the dirty benches, the orange-peel, the newspapers, the merry-go-rounds 
and strident steam organ. Certainly two at least of his guests—Shelley 
and Keats—would have fled in awful haste. 

In the summer of 1816, Keats spent much time in the Vale of Health, 
and there he probably met Shelley in the spring of the following year. 
Shelley’s love for Hampstead, although not so intimate as that of Keats, 
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was very great. ‘‘He delighted,” says Hunt, ‘in the natural broken 
ground, and in the fresh air of the place, especially when the wind set in 
from the north-west, which used to give him an intoxication of animal 
spirits.” He delighted, too, in sailing paper boats on the pond with 
Thornton Hunt, and also in playing ‘frightful creatures” with the boy. 
That Vale of Health Cottage, indeed, received many notable figures under 
its roof—Wordsworth, Hazlitt, Coleridge, Haydon, and Lamb, as well as 
Shelley and Keats, with others whose names mean nothing to our 
generation. In Millfield Lane, close by, the brilliant Hazlitt, uncertain 
and irregular; Coleridge, rapt seer and unpractical world inmate; and 
Lamb, the sweetest and purest spirit ever clothed in flesh, walked side by 
side ; and there, too, Keats began to feel the burden of his love and sickness 
lie heavy upon him, the end glooming across the very beginning of his life. 

In 1817, Keats set up lodgings for himself in Well Walk with his 
brother Tom. The house was next door to the Wells Tavern, and was 
occupied by a postman named Bentley; it was pulled down some years 
ago to enlarge the public-house. The wooden bench at the end of Well 
Walk, Keats’s favourite resting place, has been replaced by an ordinary 
iron garden seat—why, the local authorities alone know. 

It was here that the darkness began to gather steadily about Keats’s 
life ; a darkness lighted only by occasional flashes more pitiful than the 
gloom. The story of his broken days, so often told, always impresses me, 
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every time I turn to it anew, with a sense of hopelessness more profound 
than that of any other history. The dying brother and the budding love 
keep him in perpetual strain and fever ; from the House of Death he would 
fain look calmly into the lighted courts of the House of Life; from turmoil 
he would reach to peace. ‘‘There is an awful warmth about my heart,” 
he writes to Reynolds, “like a load of 
immortality.” In December, Tom Keats 
died, and the love, soon after, began to 
scorch. 
£2 Keats moved at once to his friend 
Brown’s house, near the bottom of John 
Street, where he remained until he set 
_ out for Italy to die. This house, with 
some alterations and additions, still 
stands. It then consisted of two parts, 
the northern being occupied by Charles 
Wentworth Dilke, and the eastern by 
_ Keats and Brown. As the Lawnbank 
of to-day it is, and must surely remain, 
one of the most notable houses in 
London. It was here that most, if not 
all, of Hyperion was written, and all 
the Odes save one; but that To a 
Nightingale seems most intimately as- 
sociated with John Street. It was in 
this garden that he heard the song; 
it was here, in an hour of surpassing 
exaltation, that his imagination took 
one of its widest flights; it was here, 
too, that he walked with Fanny Brawne 
when: she and her mother were neigh- 
bours during Dilke’s absence, and later 
he was nursed here by the girl whom 
, he loved with such a passionate and 
i burning unrest. 
It is pleasant to think that the 
nightingales have not forgotten Hamp- 
stead ; only last year I heard a “‘light-winged dryad of the trees” singing 
in Bishopswood. 

To return to Well Walk, the present No. 40 is the house occupied for 
many years by John Constable. ‘‘This house,” he wrote in 1827, “is to 
my wife’s heart’s content. It is situated on an eminence .... . and 
our little drawing room commands a view unsurpassed in Europe, from 
Westminster Abbey to Gravesend.” All the world knows what Constable’s 
brush did for Hampstead. His was an uneventful life, though not an easy 
one, engrossed in his work and his constant love for wife and children— 
an honest, honourable, manly life,—how different from George Morland’s, 
who, in his youth, was a frequent wanderer over the heath. Morland, 
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always in debt, appearing to love squalor for its own sake, and drinking 
hard year in year out, died miserably after painting four thousand pictures, 
some of them in a debtors’ prison, with dealers at his elbow plying him 
with liquor. It was returning from Hampstead on one occasion that he 
met some of his friends in the character of a mounted patrol, parish great- 


coat, pistols and all! 


Pa 
ay 


‘ 





Constable had lodgings, in 1821, at No. 2, Lower Terrace, a small two- 
storeyed house at that time occupied by a glazier. For his ciudio he made 
use of a shed in the garden. 

Quite close to Constable’s old lodgings, at the end of Upper Terrace, is 
a pretty little place called Capo di Monte Cottage, occupied in the autumn 
of 1804 by Sarah Siddons. It is almost humiliating to think that so grand 
a creature could ever have suffered from so prosaic a complaint as 
rheumatism. Yet in this very cottage she shrieked woefully under the shocks 
of curative electricity. One wonders, one is bound to wonder out of mere 
politeness, whether Hazlitt was not. more than just when he wrote the 
following passage :— 

‘‘Who shall give us Mrs. Siddon’s again, but in a waking dream, a 
beatific vision of past years, crowned with other hopes and other feelings, 
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whose pomp is almost faded, and their glory and their power gone ? 
Who shall walk in sleepless ecstasy of soul, and haunt the mind’s eye ever 
after with the dread pageantry of suffering and of guilt? Who shall make 
tragedy once more stand with its feet upon the earth, and with its head 
raised above the skies, weeping tears and blood? That loss is not to be 
repaired. While the stage lasts there will never be another Mrs. Siddons. 
Tragedy seemed to set 
with her, and the rest 
ite ia are but blazing comets, 
. or fiery exhalations.” 
ots p Yes, one wonders, as I 
have said, if only out of 
mere politeness to our own 
generation ! 

A terrible report was 
circulated not long ago to 
the effect that Church 
Row was doomed; that, 
too, was to go the way of 
dust and of builders’ carts. 
Fortunately, the report was 
not altogether true, and 
the greater part of one of 
the most beautiful streets 
of London is to remain; 
the alterations, however, 
, will spoil the perfect tone 
and keeping of the street ; 

you cannot rear huge flats 

next to Georgian houses 
7? without suggesting the be- 
- ginnings of ruin at least. 

As it stands to-day, look- 

ing towards the church, 
nothing could be more finely suggestive of its period than Church Row, 
and I think it looks best at about four o’clock on a spring afternoon ; even 
the church, bad as it is in many ways, fills in the picture with absolute 
appropriateness. 

Within this church of St. John, there is a tablet to the memory of 
Joanna Baillie, of whom I shall have something to say in a succeeding 
article, and also the bust of Keats, placed there in 1894. The inscription 
reads, ‘‘ To the everlasting memory of John Keats this monument is erected 
by Americans, Mpcccxciv.” That our cousins should have had a hand in 
this was perfectly right and entirely to be desired, but that they should 
have been wholly responsible for it reflects no great credit on ourselves. 
The memory of Keats should be, and I believe is, very dear to English- 
men, but in such matters we move at a snail’s pace if, indeed, we move 
at all. 





Keats’ House, 
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In the churchyard the body of Joanna Baillie lies close to that of 
Constable, and as I write there are flowers above the grave where George 
du Maurier was laid to rest two years ago. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 





Mrs Siddons’ House 
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She —‘‘ You used to say I was the light of your life.” 
He.-—‘* Yes, and now we are married I find you easily put out. 
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DUDLEY FORD AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


BY A. J. DAWSON, 
ILLUSTRATED BY S. H. VEDDER. 


Then how grace a rose? I know a way! 
Leave it rather, 
Must you gather? 
Smell, kiss, wear it—at last, throw away. 
A Prettv Woman. 


OW that he lives on the other side of the world, there can be no 
valid reason against my explaining the affair of Dudley Ford and 
and Sefiora Amita, the girlish widow of the Spanish Minister, and 

the despair, at one time or another, of most of the legation Secretaries. 

That type of Englishman who travels through Europe with a fixed 
distrust of, and contempt for, all things not essentially English, is likely, 
even in these days of hotel coupons and conducted tours, to sooner or later 
find himself in difficulties. That he must always pay dearly in hard cash 
for his narrow-mindedness, and win for his pains only thinly-veiled dislike 
and ridicule, goes without saying, and is surely part of the fitness of things. 
And the type is by no means extinct. 

There is another type of travelling Briton whose mental vision, if 
somewhat less narrow than is that of the knickerbockered gentleman who 
orders rump-steak and stout in a Venetian café, is fully as distorted as 
that of the first-mentioned class. This type is a comparatively modern 
excrescence, a growing school, whose followers, though less pompous, are 
almost equal in foolishness to the older and more national ass. And their 
mania is more complex in itself, in the situations it gives rise to, and its 
cure—in cases where cure is possible—by experience, than is ordinary 
Anglomania. 

The war cry, which, in each fresh outbreak of absurdity, animates the 
members of this latter class, and which, to their diseased fancy, justifies 
every kind of outrage of the harmonies, is ‘‘When in Rome, do as Rome 
does.” Now an attempt on the part, say, of an uncertain-aged spinster 
from the Shropshire village of Slowcombe-on-Slush, to do in Rome as 
her weirdly grotesque imagination tells her good Romans do, or to act 
in Constantinople as the teachings of her childhood in Shropshire have 
shown her all subjects of the Sublime Porte act--such an attempt must 
needs earn ridicule from the many, though, when witnesses of it, the 
thinking few may be moved to sadness. 

Even men and women of otherwise average intelligence, and in some 
cases, more than average intellectuality, are by this absurd readiness to 
admire or adopt all things to them foreign and ‘“‘un-English,” simply 
because they are foreign and ‘‘ un-English,” frequently led to outrage every 
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inborn predilection, and act in direct opposition to every physical and 
mental demand of their own respective temperaments, whilst, as it were, 
holding up for inspection their clumsy caricature of all that which, good 
or bad, is natural in those imitated. 

A lion—even a British lion—would hardly look imposing, were he to 
adopt that method of locomotion which is natural and becoming enough 
‘u a boa-consirctor. 

I am aware that all this is‘not the affair between Dudley Ford and the 
youthful widow of Don Anselmo Gonzalez de Pietri, the late Spanish 
Ambassador. But, for that matter, the Algeciras bull-fight was not their 
affair, yet it affected this same affair, and largely influenced the life of at 
all events one of the parties in it. 

When Dudley Ford brought his young wife out here to Morocco, he 
came to fill his first foreign diplomatic post. He had been offered a higher 
post in the East, but chose a second secretaryship here, out of consideration 
for his wife’s health, Her lungs were said to be weak, and she was 
certainly a delicate woman. Her’s was that fragile almost ethereal type 
of beauty, which, though part of a delicate organisation, is sometimes 
allied to a strong constitution. Ford’s private income was, I believe, 
between one and two thousand a year, and when he reached Morocco, he 
had been married only six months. 

His experiences of European travel had, up to that time, been confined 
to a few stays in the Riviera, and a couple of journeys to Paris. He was 
not a man who took keen interest in sport of any kind, and his hobbies 
in England had been organising and participating in, private theatricals, 
the collection of curiosities, and the cultivation of allegedly artistic and 
Bohemian society. But the man himself was really superior to his hobbies, 
in the pursuit of which he had never seen things as they were, but only 
as, according to his ideals, they ought to have been. He was in love with 
his rather plaintive little wife, or his ideal of her, and he was a warm- 
hearted, generous, honourable man, if somewhat lacking in discretion and 
in wordly wisdom. 

Immediately on his arrival in Morocco, Dudley Ford, as would have 
appeared incredible to any one who knew the man and knew Morocco, 
took up Orientalism and raved about it rapturously. Morocco is intensely 
Eastern, more Biblical than anything west of Damascus, and essentially 
barbarous. Dudley Ford embraced it all, excused its smells, adored its 
fatalism, justified its despotism, and bubbled over with eloquent admiration 
of its vivid colouring, atmospheric and otherwise. 

He admired indiscriminately everything he saw in Morocco; the 
picturesque, the ugly, the good and the bad, all was fish for Dudley 
Ford’s net, save that which savoured of England or Englishmen. 

This being so, it was, of course, in keeping with the man’s general line 
of conduct, that he should studiously cultivate the acquaintance and 
society of all classes of foreigners in the town, and as studiously, if apolo- 
getically, ignore the members of the little British colony. Now, apart 
altogether from considerations of form, good or bad, it is never wise to fly 
in the face of Nature’s bye-laws. And the preaching of Utopian and 
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An armoured Picador spurred out towards the bull. 


stay-at-home phiiosophers to the contrary notwithstanding, wise old 
Nature is a great upholder of racial exclusiveness. 

If Dudley Ford, in all his enthusiastic courting of Moors and Jews, 
Spaniards, and the rest of the multi-coloured, Volapuk-speaking children 
of the Levant, who live in Morocco and are hazy in their ideas as to the 
locale of their actual birth; if, with all this, he had not so pointedly 
ignored everything and every person bearing any relation to his own 
country, it is probable that he would at all events have been saved from 
climbing into the toils of the beautiful Spanish widow with quite that 
degree of lamb-like guilelessness which did distinguish his capture. 

They met first at one of the English Legation receptions, some two 
months after Dudley Ford’s arrival in the country. The widow critically 
surveyed Ford’s fine figure, noticed approvingly his fair, handsome face, 
with its drooping moustache and blue eyes, and then, as it were, beckoned 
him to her feet with a somewhat more direct invitation than that with 
which she had enslaved Ford’s predecessors, and other secretaries of her 
time. 

The young men of the Legation looked on and smiled ruthlessly one 
to the other. Ford had been at no pains to conceal his lack of interest 
in their set. He promptly acknowledged the call to the handsome widow’s 
feet, and proceeded forthwith, under the Sefiora’s kind instruction, to 
arrange her yoke about his neck. 

Then came Mrs. Dudley Ford's little daughter to play her unconscious 
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part in her indiscreet father’s affairs. Ut would apneay that Fate has rather 
a weakness tor letting things fall out in this way. It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, for by this particular train of happening, Fate does not save a young 
wife pain, but only renders her unconscious in the early stages, and 
leaves her sooner or later to open her eyes to trouble well-developed and 
possibly past curing. 

In this case, Mrs. Dudley Ford practically put aside her wifely robes 
in donning the mother’s gown; and from the state of being a young wife 
who displayed almost too much devotion to her husband, she became a 
young mother who, to all appearances, regarded her child’s father only 
as an occasionally useful adjunct to a home which existed for that child’s 
benefit. 

Some one has said that the corner stone of a domestic tragedy is laid 
whenever a man marries a girl who remains a girl until she becomes a 
mother, instead of stepping from girlhood to womanhood on her wedding- 
day, and thus fitting herself for the other great change. 

Be this as it may, Dudley Ford found that when his place in his own 
home was on any occasion left vacant, its vacancy was not specially 
noted. His incomings did not appear to attract attention in any way, 
unless they chanced to be at all noisy, and then the notice taken of them 
was rather severe than pleasing. His outgoings were quite unobserved, 
unless something were wanted for ‘‘ Baby,” in which case Ford’s engage- 
ments had to stand aside, and he was forbidden to transfer to any servant 
his privileges, as one who might fetch and carry for the infantine ruler 
of the establishment. 

This was not a fortunate state of things for a man like Dudley Ford, 
with his tendency to look abroad for everything worth interest and ad- 
miration. Under the special circumstances, and in the vicinity of a 
woman like Sefiora Gonzalez de Pietri, with her ripe, hot-blooded 
Spanish beauty, and her sensuous charms, so antithetical to those of 
Ford’s wife, this state of things was peculiarly unfortunate. 

There could be no doubt that the Sefiora fully realised the nature of 
the situation, or that she took every possible advantage of it. In some 
respects the beautiful widow may have been a kindly-natured woman 
enough. In this matter of capturing and binding body and soul at her 
own feet, men whose devotion was not legitimately theirs to give, or hers 
to take, the Sefiora was as ruthless as a scalp-hunting Indian. And none 
had ever dared to thwart her, unless it were perhaps the shrivelled spinster 
sister of the late ambassador, who lived with the Sefiora as a kind of 
passive duenna. And though the beady-eyed little Donna Maria may have 
been greatly daring, she seldom showed the slightest interest, far less any 
desire to interfere, in the affairs of her dead brother’s widow. 

At last—it happened when, in the nature of things, her little daughter’s 
demands upon her time and devotion were becoming something less all 
absorbing—there came the awakening of Dudley Ford’s young wife. The 
veil of her motherhood ceased to hide from her frightened eyes the grow- 
ing emptiness of her wifely state. 

The pained pleading, the aching sadness which was written across 
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young Mrs. Forid’s delicate face, when she realised that the husband, of 
whose place in her heart and lite she had of late veen oniy dimly, 
passively conscious; this, might almost have moved to remorse the beauti- 
ful, unscrupulous woman who caused it. But the Sefiora had only once 
met Mrs. Ford, and, in any case would never have known the gentle, 
retiring Englishwoman. The Sefiora spoke not a word of English. Mrs. 
Ford spoke no Spanish, though oddly enough, as it happened, her husband 
had been fairly grounded in that language in England, and before he had 
been three months in Morocco, spoke it really well. 

The young wife recognised that she had neglected her husband ; 
that her life during the last few months had been wholly wrapped up in 
her child, and that then or at any other time she would willingly give up 
her life for that child. But no one wished. her to do that. Her duty 
was to live her life for her daughter’s and her husband’s sakes. And 
now that her veil of motherhood no longer hid from her the change 
which had come, she felt that the life before her would be one of pain 
almost unbearable, if she were forced to live any part of it as a wife 
in name only. 

Intrigue of any kind was quite foreign to her nature. She was not 
even gifted with diplomatic skill. But, half by instinct, and partly owing 
to a certain trivial accident which need not be described here, Mrs. 
Dudley Ford realised that during this time, the beautiful Spanish woman, 
who was a mere name, and a foreign name at that, to her, had so far 
infatuated her husband as to make the affairs of his home, matters, to him, 
of secondary importance. 

At first the young mother bowed her head over her child and wept 
at the thought of what was being taken out, of her life. But she was wise 
enough to let her husband see nothing of this; and Dudley Ford, being 
more than a little ashamed of himself, was more than ever scrupulously 
kind and courteous to his young wife. But he did not see much of her. 
The gossips of half-a-dozen European nations represented in the town, 
had a good deal to say at this time about the daringly open court which 
Dudley paid the Sefiora. 

Then the young wife, who told herself that the fault lay mostly with 
herself, made a resolve which she communicated only to the child asleep 
on her knee. Only a very innocent and inexperienced woman could have 
made this resolve, but innocence, perhaps even inexperience, has a certain 
strength of its own. 

Mrs. Ford waited until she knew her husband must be engaged at the 
Legation, and then ordered her horse and rode out with Mahomet Sha, 
the groom, to visit the Sefiora Amita Gonzalez de Pietri, the widow of 
the late Spanish Minister. 

Arrived at the big, pink-walled house, with its innumerable green 
jalousies, Mrs. Ford was ushered into a long, cool drawing room, furnished 
with all the rich severity which Spaniards of the official classes love. 
Here the fragile little Englishwoman sat waiting, alone and trembling. 
Her interview with the servant who admitted her had reminded her un- 
pleasantly of the fact that she spoke no Spanish. And now, in a flash, 
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came upon her the recollection of a remark she had heard her husband 
make, to the effect that the widow could not speak a word of English. 

Mrs. Dudley Ford looked round about her in that solemn, shaded 
room and thought seriously, tremblingly of flight. Then a portiére curtain 
was drawn aside and the lady of the house appeared, followed closely 
by her companion, little shrivelled Donna Maria. The Sefiora looked 
superb, and showed that she was aware of the fact, in the beaming, gracious 
smile with which she greeted her rival; as the young queen of a European 
nation might meet the deposed queen of a defeated, semi-savage State. 

The delicate Englishwoman shivered almost imperceptibly. Then, 
raising her eyes, she drew up her slight figure with a certain quiet dignity, 
and addressed her hostess in English, with an apology for her intrusion in 
that house uninvited. 

‘‘The Sefiora, I must tell you, has not any English, but I have lived 
there, in your country, and know it well. I shall be honoured if you will 
me allow to for you interpret.” 

Mrs. Dudley Ford gave a little sigh of relief when these words reached 
her, in the thin, cracked voice of the Donna Maria. It might be difficult 
to say what she wished to say by proxy, but at least it saved her the 
humiliation of not being able to say anything. And then, too, she thought 
there was a rather kindly, sympathetic look: in the little, twinkling, black eyes 
which the Spanish lady, the spinster, fixed upon her. Mrs. Ford was 
probably not aware of the fact, but the pathos of pure young motherhood, 
and of loving, wifely fear, shone very sweetly just then, from out her thin, 
half saintly face. She bowed to Donna Maria and began to speak, in a 
low diffident tone, evidently intending to lead up gradually to the subject 
which filled her heart : the appeal to the Sefiora, as to one who had been 
a wife. At Mrs. Ford’s first sign of hesitating, the Sefiora leaned forward 
to her interpreter, and asked smilingly for a translation. Donna Maria 
looked from wife to widow, and hesitated. Perhaps she was jealous of the 
Sefiora’s strength, and grudged the beautiful woman her power over men. 
Or, perhaps, the heart of the withered looking maiden lady was touched, 
and some latent chord of kindliness in her appealed to by the sadness of 
the delicate young English wife. 

*“Wait!”. she said to the Sefiora; ‘I do not understand the English 
child yet.” Then, turning to Mrs. Ford, she said, ‘“‘I think I know your 
thoughts, what you would ask. I am sorry you should have to ask it, I 
am your friend. My sister here—Ah, she is too beautiful; she does not 
know the pity. But tell me your thoughts. You would speak of your 
husband, is it not so? He, too, is too beautiful, and does not know the 
wise, the sense—what you call it?” 

Then Mrs. Dudley Ford began to unbosom herself, and glanced in 
speaking from the Sefiora tc the Donna Maria. 

‘‘Give your eyes—your big mother eyes—to me,” interrupted the 
spinster. ‘‘I know her, I tell you; I know her, and she must never guess 
of what you speak. Mother of Heaven! She would laugh; she would 
mock you, child. Wait! Let me think. I will tell her you have come 
here because—because your husband asked you to go with him in the 
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Sefiora’s party to-morrow to the Algeciras fair and bull-fight. He did ask 
you, no?” 

*“ Yes, yes, a week ago he did ask me, but I said I could not go. I 
am sorry, but I had not seen, then— I —.” 

“*Exactly! You had not seen! Well! and I tell Sefiora you not 
want her to think of you the unfriendly because you not come.” 

“Ah! But ——.” 

‘“‘Child, I know her. I understand. You allow me. I like not the 
speaking of English, but—I understand. I have a plan to help you. Will 
you do as I tell you?” P 

‘‘Oh, yes! and, believe me, I am very, very grateful.” 

‘Oh, no! Bye and bye,” murmured the spinster as she turned to her 
task of pretended translation. 

Conscious power, and pitiless intention to exercise it, gleamed out of the 
Sefiora’s wreathed smiles. 

The Donna Maria turned again to Mrs. Ford. 

**T will explain another time,” she said. ‘‘Smile you at your foolish 
husband to-night, and to-morrow send him here, alone, to join the party 
for Algeciras. Alone, you understand, I, too, will excuse myself with an 
ache of the head. The Sefiora’s party will leave in the big yacht from 
Gibraltar at ten o’clock. You shall come with me; we will leave in the 
steamer at noon. Tell me, your handsome, foolish husband has never 
seen the bull-fight, no? 

‘No, I am sure he never has. He loves animals. He would not go 
now, I think, but for ——.” 

‘“‘“Ah! And he loves the horse, no?” 

‘**He loves his horses very much—all animals, I think.” 

‘‘Bueno! You shall see. We will see to-morrow, if we can make him 
wise again. Look you now, at the Sefiora, and smile. Say, ‘Adios’; and 
to-morrow, do not fail, come to me here at half-past eleven, and— 
Bah !—I am an old woman, you know. Have your most pretty dress ; 
make you look—the same as before you see your foolish husband. Eh; 
You understand? Bueno! Now—Adios!” 

So the Englishwoman smiled bravely over the Sefiora’s hand, and the 
Sefiora bade her a graceful farewell. 

But Mrs. Ford drew a long breath ot relief when she had reached the 
outer sunshine again and Mahomet Sha had lifted her into the saddle of 
her grey barb. 

When the next day came, Dudley Ford asked his wife, not without 
some nervousness, if she minded being left alone for one day, since she 
had decided not to go across to Spain with him to see the Algeciras fair. 
She smilingly reassured him, and bade him go without anxiety on her 
account. 

Dudley Ford had not dared to ask himself how matters were to end, 
if end they ever should, in his relations with the Sefiora. He hardly 
knew what he hoped or expected. He knew nothing save that the 
Spanish beauty had fascinated him; that the sound of her rich voice 
was all the music he cared to hear, a light of passion in her great, liquid 
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eyes, the only love he cared to win and hold. Well understanding the 
special weakness of his nature, the Sefiora held him enthralled by the 
strength of her southern graces, her Spanish fire, veiled in sensuous 
languor, and all that in herself which the actress in her told her must 
be new and strange to the Englishman; all that which would contrast 
vividly with the familiar graces of his own countrywomen. 

He could not have told what he expected from it, but this visit to 
the great fair of Algeciras, with the Sefiora and her party, was some- 
thing Dudley Ford had eagerly looked forward to for days, and he had 
dreaded the possibility of his wife changing her mind, and deciding to 
accompany him. He had dreaded this chance, and had felt ashamed ot 
his fear. Now its cause was removed. His wife had smiled as she bade 
him ‘‘Good-bye.” She was contented enough, he told himself; she 
wanted no more than to be left with her baby daughter, and he—he 
was to be away for a whole day and night at Algeciras, with the 
Sefiora’s party. 

The trim little steam yacht which the Sefora had hired for this occa- 
sion was gay with flying bunting when the Sefiora and her guests, 
numbering a round dozen in all, came out from the shore in a couple 
of small boats. The Sefiora’s sister-in-law, the little yellow Donna Maria, 
was not one of the party. 

Out at the mouth of the bay, standing beside the Sefiora on the 
yacht’s deck, and looking back at the port they had left—its fortress, 
low down at the water’s edge, its central mosque standing out above 
the crowded flat roofs, and irregular white walls beyond—Dudley Ford 
whispered :— 

‘‘What if we never come back to it, Amita?” And the Sefiora laughed 
musically, whilst her dark eyes gleamed as though with earnest desire, 
but she made him no answer in words. 

And again, when a little in advance of the rest of the party, the 
Sefiora and Ford were walking side by side along the crowded highway 
of the Algeciras fair, on the way to the bull-ring, the man said :— 

‘‘This is your beautiful country, Amita. There must be places here 
where no one could know us; places in which there is no one to ques- 


tion the right of a man and a woman to be happy. Amita, why can 
we not stay in this country? Will you give up——” 
‘‘Hush, hush!” said the Spanish woman; “they will hear you.” 


‘*Well then, will you?” 

‘*] will answer you when we come back here—after the bull-fight.” 

These were words which Dudley Ford remembered when the bull- 
fight was over, and—afterwards. 

*‘Are they so very horrible, these bull-fights?” he asked, when the 
party was seated in the shaded half of the huge amphitheatre, where, 
year after year, the most nationally characteristic institution of Spain is 
supported by all classes. 

** Horrible? No,” replied the Sefiora, “I did not think you were a 
narrow-minded Englishman. The bull-fight is magnificent—glorious. 
No men in the world but Spaniards could be so brave and so clever 
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as the men you will see this afternoon. Armed only with a cloak and 
a sword, they will fight the bull on foot. You will see Gueritta this after- 
noon. He is one of the greatest, richest matadors in Spain. They will 
pay him seven thousand pesetas for coming here.” 

**Seven thousand pesetas. Over three hundred pounds for an after- 
noon. And Spain is poor!” 

“Oh, but Gueritta—Heaven, what an artist! He will play with a 
bull at the point of his sword for ten minutes, pricking him, kicking his 
broad nose, and then kill him with one thrust. Oh!” 

‘“‘H’m! And are the bulls really savage ?” 

“They have been tied down in a dark hole for twenty-four hours 
before the fight. Hush! The Governor has lowered his hand. That 
trumpet is for the procession to start. See! From that dark arch, there. 
The bull comes from the arch at this end. There! There are the 
matadors. That is Gueritta—beautiful Gueritta! There in blue satin 
and silver. The short one in black and gold, with lemon stockings, he 
is Marsanyi. He will kneel before the bull. Ah! here come the picadors. 
H’m! Only four horses. A weak bull, surely. And here are the mules. 
They are used to drag the dead bulls and horses, you know. Only one 
eye is blindfolded, you know. That is the side turned to the bull, else, 
you see, when they had once been horned, they could not be ridden at 
the bull again.” 

*‘But why are horses used? I thought the men on foot fought 
the bull.” 

“Oh! yes, but the men on horseback spear him a little at first, you 
see, to tire him, and, it is part of the fight. Every bull is allowed to kill 
two or three horses — half-a-dozen sometimes. You will see. It is 
fine sport.” 

The Sefiora’s eyes were flashing in expectant excitement. Her face 
was lifted up, and full of a tense eagerness which the Englishman had 
never seen in it before. It chilled him in some way which he did not 
altogether understand, to see this wonderful, vivid animation in her, and to 
realise that it was caused by the anticipation of bloodshed and slaughter. 

He looked round at the thousands of gleaming faces, which rose tier 
above tier in every part of that vast building. They were waiting for 
the appearance of one bull. The beautiful woman at his side, sparkling 
with pleasure and excitement, she, too, was waiting, and for the same 
one bull. And all those glitteringly arrayed men in the huge ring; the 
picadors, with their long spears, their iron-sheathed legs, their horses 
—starved-looking, poor things, waiting, blindfold, for the slaughter; the 
matadors, in satin and embroidery, all posing in striking attitudes, 
the assistants, sweepers, men with spare weapons, all were waiting, in the 
midst of carefully thought out preparations, and elaborate arrangements 
for their safety, with eyes intently fixed on the low arch in the wall of 
the amphitheatre—waiting for the appearance of one bull, who, for 
twenty-four hours had been tied down in a dark place, and now was 
coming out there to be killed. 

It was exciting. Yes, thought the Englishman, and rather sickening. 
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The horses—Ford loved horses even more than he loved most animals— 
had such a dumb, helpless look about them. The whole thing seemed 
so inevitable and cold-blooded, so like an execution. 

Oh! A murmur of expectancy from ten thousand human throats 
drowned the low, muffled bellow of the first bull. He was a big, 
heavily-built, black bull, and having trotted into the centre of the ring, 
he stood, dazed and bewildered, pawing the sand and swinging his great 
head to and fro. 

An armoured picador, mounted on a bony piebald horse, spurred out 
from the side of the ring towards the bull. The rowels of his spurs were 
as large round as the palm of a man’s hand. The man sidled his horse 
to within four yards of the bull, his lance couched, his great spurs thrust 
hard into his horse’s side. 

The bull swept the sand with his dripping muzzle, and charged the 
piebald horse full in the side, plunging one curved horn to its root into 
the animal’s trembling body, and lifting it with its rider over a yard of 
ground. Three inches of the picador’s spear had sunk into the bull’s 
shoulder. The piebald horse staggered and cried aloud, while its rider 
wheeled and made way for a matador, who drew the bull off at a tangent 
by the aid of his crimson-lined cloak. 

The piebald horse, furiously spurred, ambled tremulously to the wall, 
a darkly hideous mass, the size of a man’s head, hanging swaying from 
the wound made by the bull’s horn. The words are _ revolting. 
The reality was what Dudley Ford was watching, and that was 
something far more nauseously revolting than anything one may dare 
to even try to describe adequately on paper. And Sefiora, the beautiful 
Spanish woman at Ford’s side, she, too, was watching the reality. Ford 
saw that her red lips were parted in a smile of pleased excitement and 
admiration, her eyes were dancing, and her fruit-shaped cheeks were 
flushed. 

An attendant ran forward to the piebald horse, his hands full of tow. 
When next Ford looked the piebald horse was being spurred and beaten 
into the ring again, and now only a shapeless mass of tow projected from 
the place where the bull’s horn had entered. 

Meantime, two of the three other horses lay prostrate on the sand, 
each in its death struggle and bleeding from four or five wounds. They 
had been forced staggering into the ring again and again, in a more 
hideous plight than that of the piebald horse. Vital portions of these 
horses had lain scattered about the sand, whilst they had been spurred, 
pushed, and beaten again and yet again, right on to the horns of the bull, 
to the sounds of cheering from, thousands of men and women. 

Now they lay kicking in their death agonies. Attendants had dragged 
the harness from the poor brutes, lest it should be damaged. But the 
horses were not put out of their agony, and the bull, bleeding copiously 
now from many shallow wounds, was coaxed to gore and tear the 
prostrate bodies of these slowly dying animals. 

This was a tit-bit of the national sport, and the crowd roared with 
pleasure. 















That was the finishing point. 
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Suddenly the signal was given for the horses to be dragged away, 
in order that the matadors might play with the exhausted bull, to work 
him into a frenzy before the final dispatch. But the sporting Spanish 
audience was not so easily satisfied. The people wanted to see this 
particular bull—there were five others to be dispatched that afternoon— 
kill some more horses. 

The Sefiora turned round to the Englishman beside her, her eyes 
blazing with very real wrath. 

‘‘Only two horses killed, and two gored twice! It’s disgraceful. It’s 
just because they are trying to save money. As though the people did 
not pay high enough prices to come here!” 

The Sefiora stamped her little foot, and turned her eyes towards the 
ring again. 

Now a sullen roar went up from every part of the huge building. 
‘*More horses. More horses!” 

The Sefiora’s beautiful voice joined in the cry, and Forl saw two 
fresh horses led out beside the bleeding, staggering piebald and the 
others. He shut his eyes, and the cheering of thousands of men and 
women surged in and out of his aching head, to tell him of each fresh 
occasion on which a horse’s side was torn open, or its lungs pierced. 

At last the horses were removed, and half-a-dozen dancing, agile 
matadors began to plunge decorated goads into the bull’s_ withers. 
Then, when the gasping brute carried ten of these barbed darts, the 
magnificent Gueritta took a sword and a fresh cloak, and kept the 
bull in play for more than ten minutes, dispatching him at last with a 
scientifically placed thrust between the shoulders. ‘‘Ah, well done, 
beautifully done! Is it not fine?” cried the Sefiora, turning to Dudley Ford. 

But her cavalier’s face was of a greenish white hue, and he dared 
not speak, for the same reason that at times and seasons, passengers 
at sea dare not eat. 

In five minutes the ring was cleared. In another five the second 
bull appeared. The first horse to be forced on to this bull’s horns, 
was the piebald, this poor brute, by some accident, not having been 
killed before. This much Dudley Ford saw, and he heard the Sefiora’s 
ringing laughter when she noticed it. That was the finishing point; the 
last straw for this man. 

Dudley Ford, Englishman, and admirer of all things un-English, rose 
in his seat with his hand to his grey lips, and incontinently fled the 
place, his whole system in violent, physical revolt, and the man in his 
heart crying out thanks to his Maker that he was not a Spaniard. 

He reeled weakly down the dusty stone steps of the building, thrust 
aside the door-keeper, who proftered him a “pass in” check, and 
staggered out into the sunshine, breathing in quick, irregular gasps. 

Still holding his handkerchief to his face, the Englishman sat down 
on a rough bench near the entrance to the fair, and, as his outraged 
system began to readjust itself, he realised that he was suffering from 
an acute form of humiliation and of shame. He felt mean and 
despicable ; a participator in a degraded kind of debauch. 
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Then came a light touch on his shoulder, and a voice behind him 
saying, 

**Dudley, dear, I came after all. Let us go away from this place 
together. It is upsetting you.” 

The man turned round and faced his delicate, ethereally pure 
looking wife. 

““My God, Annie! Have you been in that place?” 

“In the bull-fighting place? Oh no, dear! I have been waiting 
here for you. Come, Dudley!” 

*‘Annie, you don’t know—I have been ”— 

*“Yes! I know, dear, and I have been worse, in neglecting you; but 
you are going to forgive me, and we’ll go away, dear. Come!” 

And Dudley Ford never spoke again to the Sefiora. But he did to 
the Donna Maria. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL.® 


‘* 7 ~*~ ET behind me, Elsa,” said Douglas, whispering. ‘‘Have you both 
the pistols, and ready? Stand behind me and hold yourself 
prepared ; I think they will not come singly, after this.” 

But Douglas was unjust to one at least of our assailants, Alexis Orlof, 
who now leaped to earth throwing his bridle to Lebedef. 

‘*By the Mother of the Lord,” he exclaimed, ‘“‘I must have a fling 
with this fellow!” 

Alexis Orlof, much as I have learned since that day to hate and fear 
him, was undoubtedly a grand and fearless. young officer of the guards—a 
very giant in stature, standing a head taller than my Douglas, with great 
shoulders and a chest that a bull might have envied. He was reckless and 
very impudent ; a great favourite of the Grand Duchess and of all women, 
one who would have met his death at the cannon’s mouth with a laugh, 
and probably a rude jest on his lips. 

His companions surrounded Orloff, and, as it appeared, argued with 
him, though what they said we did not overhear. Whatever their advice 
may have been, he scouted it, and replied aloud and with a boisterous 
laugh, after his manner, that if he allowed himself to be overthrown by a 
‘« Sausage-maker,” as the Russian officers loved to call the German soldiers 
or servants of his Highness, then he would deserve to keep Kozlof 
company. 

With that he drew sword and came laughing and joking towards 
Douglas, who was pleased enough to observe that one at least, and that 
the doughtiest of the party, intended to give him fair battle. 

‘‘Come, Mr. Sausage-maker, let us settle matters!” said Orlof. ‘We 
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will play for this little tiger cat of yours, or for her Highness—which 
you please, or for both if you will.” 

‘Play for your own heart’s blood, Orlof, if you are wise,” said Douglas; 
‘‘we have an old quarrel! Defend!” 

‘Oh, I have not forgotten the words we had at the restaurant,” laughed 
Orlof, crossing swords. 

‘This time there is no Grand Duchess to save you out of my hands,” 
said Douglas. 

Orlof replied with a rush and a vicious, though unscientific, attack, 
relying rather upon the strength, which he possessed preeminently, than 
upon the skill in which he was very deficient. 

For a moment I was in horrid fear that Douglas would be overborne 
by the rush of this giant. He gave ground, parrying the furious strokes 
easily enough indeed, but being pushed backwards by the storm and 
stress of the onslaught. 

Orlof drove Douglas thus for several paces in a semi-circle, his friends 
boisterously applauding, and himself shouting and laughing as boisterously, 
before Douglas was able to stem the hurricane of his attack and to hold his 
ground. Orlof was by this time quite out of breath with the vigour and 
number of the blows he had rained in upon his adversary; and when 
Douglas grimly remarked, at this point, that Orlof had now fought ‘his 
fight, and that his own would begin, Orlof had scarcely breath to shout in 
reply some boisterous defiance, and to shower in a few more mighty blows 
which did not, however, succeed in forcing Douglas back one single inch 
from his footing. 

And now Douglas, as he had said, took up the fighting. 

With infinite science he played around Orlof’s guard. It was evident 
that he could at any moment give him, if he desired it, the point. Orlof 
saw this and his companions also saw it. They were for closing in and 
making a quick end of the fight, but Orlof bade them desist. If they had 
come, I should have shot two without compunction. 

‘‘That is generous, Orlof,” said Douglas, ‘‘and shall gain you your 
life; but I must mark you, my friend, for words you have used this day 
and that other day!” 

And almost with the word the sword of Douglas passed through Orlof’s 
forearm, and the weapon fell from his hand. Orlof gave a gasp of pain 
and then stood and laughed. 

‘‘The Sausage-man can fence, curse him!” he cried. ‘‘ He has spitted 
me like a chicken! Stay, I have a left arm!” 

He picked up his sword in his left hand and hacked at Douglas with 
the weapon held thus; but his blows fell perfectly harmlessly, and 
Douglas quickly disarmed him, sending his sword flying from his wrist 
in a moment, and bidding him go home for a fool. 

Orlof now retired with curses and assumed laughter. 

“‘If you live, we shall re-fight this, my man,” he shouted ‘back over 
his shoulder; ‘‘you have the skill of the devil, but I shall master you 
though I have to engage Satan himself for a teacher.” 

Then Orlof and the rest held a parley which lasted several minutes 
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and provoked, it appeared, some disagreement; but in the end Lebede:, 
who seemed to head the party, advanced and addressed Douglas in some 
such fashion as this: 

‘*See you here, von Doppelheim,” he said; ‘‘you have been indulged 
in your love of duelling, in which art we admit you are a master, and you 
have killed one man and wounded another, which will not lessen the tale 
of your offences in the eyes of authority, seeing that we have a com- 
mission to arrest you as accessory to the murder of Katkof in Oranienbaum, 
together with this other person who is the actual murderess. Now this is 
not a matter of extermination, but of arresting; we could if we chose fall 
all seven upon you and destroy you both—which would be easily done ; 
but we desire to take you alive, such being our orders. I therefore call 
upon you to lay down your arms, which, we admit, you can use well; lay 
them down, now, and accompany us peacefully; it is better so than the 
other way.” 

‘*And if I refuse?” asked Douglas. 

‘‘Then we must carry out our orders as best we can, and it may happen 
that either or both of you will fall; which would be a pity since our 
orders are, as I say, to bring you alive. Consult, if you desire: it, with 
your accomplice, and when you have given us your answer we shall know 
how to proceed.” 

Douglas glanced at me. 

‘‘Must we surrender, my love?” he said. ‘Think what surrender 
may mean to us. Separation certainly; banishment to Siberia or death, 
it may be, for both!” 

‘‘No surrender!” I said, and I think my prompt decision pleased 
Douglas, for he smiled most tenderly upon me, and said that he thought 
the same as I. 

“Only,” he faltered, ‘“‘you will not be taken alive by these men if I 
fall?” I shook my head; my heart was too full to speak. 

‘‘Bethink yourself once again, my Elsa,” he said; ‘‘are you great 
enough for this? Your spirit is great enough, I know well; but what 
if in the strain and stress of it, you faint and become, instead of a help 
to me, a hindrance ?” 

‘If I saw you in peril, Douglas, I should rise and fight though I 
had been an hour dead!” I whispered. Douglas smiled, and taking my 
hand, kissed it before them all. ‘So be it;” he said; ‘‘stand close 
behind me and watch like a hawk; if you see me in sudden danger 
and my sword occupied elsewhere—shoot ; you have two pistols and a 
knife ; if you have the opportunity reload each used pistol by degrees. 
In the last event—there is the knife. God save us from the last event, 
but you must in no case fall into the hands of these men.” 

“‘T understand ;” I murmured; ‘‘into God’s care I commit you, my 
love.” 

“And I you!” he added. Then Douglas shouted to Lebedef, and 
said that we had decided to fight to the death rather than surrender 
to him and his crew. 

Then they consulted again, and the suspense became very hard to 
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bear. But meanwhile Douglas had chosen an excellent position, for he 
had so placed himself that by stepping back between two trees he stood 
in a recess where no horseman could reach to smite him. There were 
trees behind us also, so that an attack from the rear or flank was 
impossible, unless one or two men dismounted and glided in at us 
through the trees. 

At length Douglas could stand silent no longer—— 

‘Well, Lebedef?” he cried; “‘ well?” 

I suppose they decided for very shame to attack, though I cannot 
imagine what other course they can have thought open to them. At 
any rate Lebedef cried out that if we must fight we must, but let all 
be witness that if he could have done so he would have taken us alive 
according to instructions. 

Then the party fell upon us: two horsemen in front, two behind 
them in reserve, and two dismounted to attack in arrear. Orlof took 
no part in the fight, but whether because his stricken arm was enough 
of Douglas for him, or whether better impulses prevented his joining a 
second time in the fray, having once been spared, I cannot tell. 

Douglas bade me keep a keen watch upon those who were dismounted, 
for in them lay great danger, he said, but a danger which I was in a 
position to withstand better than he. 

I cannot tell how long that fight lasted; to me it seemed an eternity, 
and that the events of a million hours were crowded into it; yet I 
daresay the whole duration of the struggle was not more than a few 
moments. I remember seeing the beginning of a magnificent hacking 
match between Douglas, who had stepped out to engage them, and 
Lebedef and Andreyef. I saw several blows exchanged, the mounted ones 
smiting, both of them, at Douglas, who witli marvellous agility now 
stepped aside, now parried their blows. Then I saw him dart forward, 
as though to lunge at Lebedef, and quicker than thought turn aside to 
bury his sword in Andreyef’s body, who fell with a groan from his 
horse. At the same time I had an eye to spare for my two foot-soidiers, 
one of whom narrowly escaped a sudden back hander from Douglas, who 
found time to give him this much attention in spite of his busy work 
in front. This made the man cautious, and he paused before again 
attempting to pass behind Douglas. Then it occurred to me that it 
would be foolish to allow both of these men to live; for if they were 
suddenly to attack together, I could scarcely defend both Douglas and 
myself. 

At this moment one of the two made a rush at me, and him I 
shot dead, when almost at my very feet. 

Douglas stepped back 

“Ts all well, Elsa?” he asked, without looking round, for he was 
being furiously attacked at the moment. ' 

‘*‘Krilof is dead,” I cried, ‘‘and I have the other in hand; you can 
fight without fear of danger from behind !” 

*‘ Well done, my Elsa!” said Douglas; and I felt that I could shoot 
a score of men without compunction if Douglas bade me. 
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Then he continued his own fight, and I watched my man, pistol in 
hand. I longed to turn and see the grand fight of Douglas; it was 
tantalising to know that my man was fighting like a god—one man to 
three—and I might not see the sight ! 

Nevertheless, I could tell more or less how the battle went from the 
exclamations and oaths of the men. Douglas had taken toll from them 
more than once, I could gather this, but all the men still fought. 

Once or twice I asked Douglas how he fared, and his reply was 
always, ‘ All well—all well!” 

My man did nothing, watching his opportunity ; he knew I should not 
waste a bullet by shooting at him at long range before the necessity arose. 

Nevertheless, it was through the cunning of this man that calamity 
came. He stood among the trees ten yards from Douglas and five from 
me, watching the fight. Suddenly I saw his face light up, as with joy 

«* Ah—well struck, Lebedef!” he cried—‘‘see the blood flow, see his 
blood flow—the fight is over!” 

With a scream I turned round—— 

‘*Douglas!” I cried—‘‘ Douglas, my own love, are you wounded?” 
Douglas was not wounded; my enemy had deceived me in order to cause 
me to turn my back upon him out of anxiety to see how Douglas was 
hurt. No sooner had I done so than he sprang upon me and in an instant 
he had wound his arms tightly round me and held me so that I could not 
move a finger. 

And alas! I uttered a cry. That cry, startled out ot me, was our 
doom; for Douglas, in terror for my safety, turned, and in an instant the 
shoulder of his sword-arm was sliced from above and the point of a second 
sword entered the lower part of his left arm, near the wrist. 

With a groan Douglas staggered towards me; I still held the pistol in 
my hand, though my arms were pinned as in a vice; Douglas seized it 
from me. 

‘Let go of her, you, or you’re a dead man!” he cried. My captor 
obeyed at once, as a matter of fact he must, for the pistol was at his 
temple. 

“Take it, Elsa—quickly!” said Douglas—‘‘ and defend us!” 

With the word my hero fainted at my feet, and there stood I over 
him, one girl to four men—and a distracted girl, to boot—for not knowing 
the nature of Douglas’ wound, whether mortal or trivial, I was uncertain 
whether to place the pistol to my own head or to level it at theirs ! 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


I suppose that our enemies now felt sure of us tor they did not 
attempt to fall upon me and destroy me, as they might easily have done 
at the expense of one life; for having discharged my pistol I should have 
said my last word in the fight, whether the shot told or not, and I should 
have been utterly defenceless. 

But no one attacked me, though all stood round somewhat threateningly, 
being blood-hot and angry by reason of the heavy price they had paid 
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“That cry, startled out ot me, was our doom.” 
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or their victory. Moreover, of the five men on their side left alive, 
three were more or less wounded, including Orlof; while three were dead, 
one shot by me and two slain by Douglas, who—himself somewhat severely 
wounded—lay unconscious and helpless. 

‘‘Come, Countess Tiger cat,” said Lebedef, ‘‘the fight is finished ; you 
have fought like a wild cat, that is not to be denied, and Heaven knows 
what our mistress and yours will say as to—these!” he pointed to the 
dead men lying stark upon the field of battle. 

‘‘What will she say, rather, of this?” I said bitterly, indicating 
wounded Douglas. 

Lebedef laughed ; 

‘‘He will mend,” he said, ‘‘and perhaps as you suggest” (I had not 
suggested it !)—‘‘she will forgive all the rest for a mended von Doppelheim ! 
Such is life; here have we served her Highness, in all love and loyalty, 
for years ; yet she will sacrifice us gladly, half a dozen of us, if need be, 
for the sake of this other who has never pretended to be anything more 
lover-like than an enemy from the first, and a partisan of his Highness 
to boot !” 

‘‘Oh, certainly, he is none of hers and never will be!” said I. 

‘*May be so,” laughed Lebedef; ‘‘ but assuredly, Countess, he will never 
again be man of your’s; for that you are bound for Siberia or Heaven, 
and that he will remain on earth and in St. Petersburg, is a very certain 
thing.” 

‘‘Then at any rate, let me tend him now for her sake or his own,” 
I said as boldly as I could, though Lebedef’s words rang like a funeral 
bell at my heart; and since to this proposition Lebedef made no demur, 
I soon obtained water, by melting snow, and after I had applied this to 
Douglas’ temples my man presently revived. I retained the pistol until 
Douglas should have made his terms with our captors, and even afterwards 
I never surrendered it; so that we may be said to have capitulated with 
all the honours of war. 

It was arranged that Douglas and I should travel together in the 
sledge which the peasant Gavril was to bring us, surrounded and escorted 
by the five guardsmen; and as we could not well expect better terms 
than these, we agreed to the arrangement. 

Douglas lost a great quantity of blood and was weak and ill for a few 
days; but—as much for the sake of the other wounded men as for his 
own—a general halt was made at the house of a dvorydnin, or noble, 
whose estate we passed, and here we doctored the wounded men for a 
week before starting upon our journey again, and during that week much 
progress was made in the healing of all. 

So that when we reached St. Petersburg—hardly more than a fortnight 
from the memorable Sunday on which I drove from the Lutheran Church 
straight—as it were-—into the power of Hell, or in other words—into the 
arms of Katkof—Douglas was approaching convalescence. 

I was permitted to see Douglas safely established in his own quarters 
in the apartments of the Grand Duke, before being led away to my own 
in the “Half” of the Grand Duchess, who would probably instantly have 
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me arrested, and conveyed from the palace. I shall not soon forget the 
joy of his Highness to see Douglas back again. That the Grand Duke was 
very fond of Douglas for his own sake is certain; therefore that he was 
pleased to see him and to have Douglas about him again is also certain; 
but his actual words were, that ‘“‘her Highness had not been fit to speak 
to since Douglas disappeared, and that he had better go over—if he was 
well enough—and set matters right at once!” 

Assuredly the Grand Duke’s was a nature to which jealousy was 
altogether foreign! But Douglas was not yet fit for the duty suggested 
to him, and I was obliged to go alone into the presence of the Grand 
Duchess, after leaving my Douglas in his own quarters, leaving him in 
sorrow and in fear, for I knew not when, if ever, I should see his beloved 
face again, since the Grand Duchess was said to be very bitterly disposed 
against me. 

But Douglas comforted me much, by promising that he would per- 
suade his Highness to intercede for me with the old Empress, whom the 
prince could generally persuade to do as he pleased, her Majesty having 
ever had and retained a soft place in her heart for this good-natured 
but utterly worthless nephew of hers. Let the Grand Duchess threaten 
me ever so harshly, said Douglas, the Empress would never allow her to 
deal stringently with me. Upon hearing the whole story of my case, as 
hear it she should, her Majesty would certainly applaud my treatment of 
Katkof; so said Douglas, and so also hoped I. 

Nevertheless, all things being uncertain, I parted with Douglas that 
night in terror and misery, and I went from him straight to the 
Grand Duchess. Olga was in the ante-room and whispered me to take 
courage and say little; her Highness was very furious with me, she warned 
me; but her real reason was not that I had slain Katkof, but that 
Douglas had taken upon himself to hasten to my rescue and to remain 
with me. 

‘“‘“And with whom should he remain it not with me?” I said, 
bitterly. 

Olga smiled and shrugged her shoulders, and I left her—in some per- 
turbation—to make my bow to her Highness. 

I found the Grand Duchess alone; she looked proud and handsome, 
but there was no sign of the fascinating kindness of expression that she 
sometimes wore; her appearance augured ill for the interview. 

“So!” she said, gazing sternly at me, ‘‘so you have returned— 
murderess! Lieber Gott in Himmel, I did not think when I raised you 
from the mire, that you would develop into a man-slayer; a woman 
whose hands are defiled with blood !—bah!” 

‘‘T am no murderess,” I said, ‘‘and that your Highness knows full 
well; may not a woman defend herself, even to the shedding of blood, if 
there be no man at hand to defend her?” 

“It is better to listen to the words of love than to slay.the lover 
said Catherine. ‘‘In the former case you would have been none the 
worse, but now your career is ruined—you are lost; your pretty romance 
is over, as well as your career, and perhaps your life!” 
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“Yon Amberg handed her a slip of paper.” 
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‘“‘The Empress will pity me,” I said—‘‘when her Majesty hears the 
truth!” 

Catherine winced. 

‘*To-morrow I will hear the tale, your version and others,” she said ; 
will examine Douglas also. Her Majesty shall know the truth, never 

ear!” 

** Douglas will see to that!” I said boldly. Her Highness stamped her 
foot, flushing. 

‘‘Enough said!” she cried; ‘‘go from me now, where you will-—you, 
whom I had hoped to see a faithful and Joyal servant, even as you boasted 
that you should be! I am deceived in you.” 

‘*Have I ever consciously acted disloyally to your Highness?” I said, 
full of indignation, and resolved to be no longer browbeaten. ‘‘Is it a 
crime that this man and I loved one another before ever we saw your 
Highness—oh, never confuse the issues,s Madam—I know, and Douglas 
knows, and the Empress shall know, that it is not in reality for the 
death of Katkof that I am persecuted.” 

**Silence!” the Grand Duchess hissed, flushing scarlet with rage, and 
stamping at me as though she were an angry child and I another. ‘ You 
shall not mention the name of Douglas in my presence—do you under- 
stand this? Never to mention him, and in your inmost heart to forget 
him—that, believe me, is the course of true wisdom. Holy Mother! do 
you know that I have you both in the hollow of my hand? The Empress, 
say you? Oh, never flatter yourself! At a word from me both you and 
your Douglas would be in the two extremities of Siberia.” 

“‘My Douglas will never be nearer Siberia than this court of St. Peters- 
burg, and that you know full well, Highness,” I said, reckless and defiant, 
‘‘and as tor my inmost heart, Douglas shall reign there for ever, and I 
in his—oh, never doubt it !—though one were in Siberia and one a yard 
beneath the sod!” 

‘““We shall see,” said Catherine, trembling with rage; ‘‘ you have spirit, 
girl, and I am sorry indeed that it has come to this between us; but as 
for your Douglas, be sure once for all that I must and shall have my own 
way ; if you cross me you must suffer; you are suffering now because you 
have crossed me. You see, I am open with you.” 

‘‘Oh, your Highness is not wont to love by stealth!” I said scornftully. 

‘‘What would secrecy gain me? Nothing. Shall I be still plainer 
with you, saucy minx? In the end, and before long, I will have this 
Douglas love me—well; at present his heart is engaged with yourself, so 
you tell me—well again; but in that case you must make room, and to 
that end means will be devised. It may be that you will be glad to 
co-operate with me—who can tell?” 

*‘Oh, never!” I cried. ‘‘Let the heavens fall; let my tongue be torn 
out, I shall never say one word that would tend to widow my heart 
of Douglas.” 

“You speak foolishly, because you know nothing of that which lies 
in the future; with me it is difterent; those who have the making of the 
future are good prophets! Now go—stay; come nearer, Elsa—I have 
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spoken and treated you harshly—will you believe me that it is necessary 
to your happiness?” 

“‘God forbid!” I said. ‘‘ Perish such happiness!” 

“Nevertheless, you who love this man, must surely best understand 
what it is to love him; we both love him; if you were the stronger 
would you not take him from me?” 

‘‘He is mine—I should have right; your Highness has none!” I said, 
weeping; ‘‘to abuse the power that God has given you is the crime of 
tyranny and murder; your Highness is murdering two hearts.” 

“In love all is fair, and the stronger wins,” she said; ‘‘ Douglas may 
be yours for to-day, but to-morrow mine. In all other matters excepting 
this one, Elsa, I am pleased with you and love you well; may it not 
remain at that? Seeing that you cannot prevail, will you not surrender? 
Before God, you must lose; be wise and do not quarrel with me; see, I 
am in a forgiving and a placable mood; it may not last; kiss me, Elsa, 
and make a virtue of yielding this Douglas. It is worth your while.” 

‘‘That would be no virtue, Madam, but a crime,” I said stoutly. “I 
will never surrender Douglas; how could I? Ours is a mutual love; can 
I surrender a fortress held by another, even though I march out of that 
which I myself defend?” 

‘‘Surrender your own,” said her Highness; ‘‘I will see to the other.” 

“In all respect and loyalty as to other matters, Madam, I refuse,” I 
said. 

‘Very well,” replied Catherine coldly, “I have done my best; do not 
presently blame me for that which the future may bring forth. I offer you 
love and friendship, but you prefer a hopeless rivalry and my enmity—it is 
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a foolish choice. Now go! 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Somewhat to my surprise I was suffered to resume my duties at the 
Court of the Grand Duchess, nor was I in any way punished for the 
“execution” of Katkof, nor for my share in the loss of life suffered by 
those who had been sent to capture and bring us back. Olga Naryshkin, 
when I told her the tale, declared the explanation of this to be that the 
Grand Duchess was in that mood that she cared nothing for the death of 
those who had fallen, so long as Douglas himself was brought back alive 
to her. She would be sorry afterwards that certain of her partisans had 
perished ; but for the present she had no thought save for this man 
Douglas; such was the way of her Highness, said Olga; she was a fierce 
and relentless lover. 

A fierce and relentless lover, indeed! A very tyrant in love, that was 
not content with the happiness she might have for the asking, but must 
needs bankrupt others in order to satiate herself with stolen fare ! 

But though the Grand Duchess was kind and seemed disposed to atone 
to me in all ways but one for the evil she had done me, yet she never 
permitted me to see my Douglas, nor was he admitted into our quarter 
of the palace; we were, in a word, kept strenueusly apart; so that of the 
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Grand Duchess’s meetings with him, and of the success or failure of her 
endeavours to win his heart from me, I knew nothing, though Olga and 
others gave me secretly to understand that her campaign had not greatly 
prospered. 

Why, it may be asked—and indeed I asked the question myself, not 
once but many times—why did not the Grand Duchess punish me with 
banishment, or at least send me home to Zerbst, or rid herself in some 
other way of my presence, since while I was by she must see that Douglas 
would never yield even to so splendid a temptation ? 

I think there were several reasons, and perhaps the chief was this, that 
her Highness, in all matters save those of the heart’s tenderest affections, 
was very just, and was therefore unwilling to punish me for actions which 
she could not but approve. Add to this that the Empress received me in 
person and listened to my story (in which I took care not to blame the 
Grand Duchess for any share in bringing about my misfortune) with 
interest and indignation. Her Majesty did not know of Catherine’s latest 
infatuation ; those about her took care not to speak to her of it, for she 
had strongly disapproved of the Poniatofsky scandal, and might have 
visited very severely upon the Grand Duchess a renewal of such scandals. 
For it was a peculiarity of this Court of St. Petersburg that the Empress, 
herself grossly immoral, as the whole world knew, was all for the 
suppression of immorality in the Court of the yovnger members of the 
Imperial family, utterly forgetful of her own shortcomings ; while Catherine 
laughed in her sleeve at the inconsistency of the Empress, disdained the 
sordid loves of the Grand Duke, and went her own way in despite of 
both and of the whole world; the Prince, of course, taking his own 
course with equal disregard for public opinion. 

The old Empress was kindly sympathetic over my tale of how I 
was trapped by Katkof, and how the cat had not eaten the mouse but the 
mouse the cat. 

““Oh, the villain, the deceitful, cowardly villain,” she said; ‘‘it is as 
well for him that you split his skull, little one, for if I had heard of the 
matter he should not have escaped, and a split skull is more to be desired 
than the knoot and Siberia!” 

So that there was no talk of punishment for my shedding of this man’s 
blood. 

Since the Empress did not seem to be aware of the rest of my adven- 
tures with Douglas and the guardsmen, I told her nothing, though after- 
wards it struck me that it might have been a wise thing to make an appeal 
to her Majesty in the matter of Douglas and our loves, and the persecution 
of us both by Catherine. 

But other counsels prevailed, and I held my tongue. Her Majesty 
never greatly liked to hear complaints against her Highness, of whom 
she was undoubtedly afraid, having a lively respect for the wit and 
intellect of her splendid daughter-in-law, and for the terrible tongue which 
could appear to speak honeyed words while it carried flaming swords of 
irony. 

More than once I was made to give, for the entertainment of the Grand 
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D~chess, a full account of the fight which Douglas and I maintained 
against eight of her own cherished guardsmen ; and once, after hearing the 
story, she sighed and said: 

“Truly, my Elsa, this is a man that we love, you and I! There are 
not many such!” 

‘‘Indeed, Highness, I would there were at least two!” I replied, so 
wistfully that the Grand Duchess laughed. 

‘‘The prize to the swift!” she said, and well I knew what she meant 
by this; namely, that she was herself the swiftest and would assuredly 
gain the prize, which was Douglas. 

Whenever I asked Olga during the next month or two as to the 
progress of events between my man and his Imperial admirer, Olga would 
raise her eyebrows and close her eyes and declare that “‘it was not for her 
to say; but that men rarely held out for very long when seriously 
besieged by handsome women, and one of these days, the Lord only 
knew, I might have to weep.” 

‘‘Not I, Olga—but she!” I burst out with vigour. 

‘‘Well, well, you might afford to spare her your hero for awhile,” said. 
Olga, laughing, ‘‘she will not require him very long; let him seem to love 
her for a few months. You are young, you can afford to wait a spell for 
your man.” This was a suggestion worthy of the Court we lived in! I 
took as much notice of it as it deserved—and that was none at all. 

There was a young German page of Catherine’s Court, a youth of 
about my own age, or, perhaps, a year older, who befriended me much 
during this sad time. Afterwards he agreed to assist me to communicate 
with Douglas, bringing back messages and taking them, but rarely 
carrying written communications. 

This youth, Von Amberg, contrived to fall violently in love with me— 
not for any encouragement that he got from me, though I was kind and 
sympathetic with him at all times. 

Von Amberg professed himself a great ‘admirer of Douglas. He knew 
much of what passed in the Grand Duke’s Court as well as in our own, 
for he frequently attended her Highness to her husband’s quarters, when 
he was naturally thrown much together with Douglas. 

The people, said the page, were wild with joy that the Grand Duke 
and his wife should thus be at length, as it seemed, tending towards a 
happy reconciliation; but the Court well knew the real reason for her 
Highness’ now constant visits to her husband—visits which greatly wearied 
and annoyed the Grand Duke; not, however, by reason of any objection 
to his wife’s new passion, for he appeared to take no notice of this from 
the jealous husband’s point of view, but simply because her presence was 
irksome to him. 

When I questioned Von Amberg as to the attitude ot Douglas towards 
the Grand Duchess, the page would not say much; he shrugged his 
shoulders and looked sympathetically in my face, as though he would 
gladly reassure me if he could, yet could find nothing reassuring to tell me. 

‘« The Count is courteous and respectful,” he would say, ‘“‘and ——” 

“Well,” I would urge, smiling, ‘‘and inaccessible—is that the word?” 
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But Amberg would shrug his shoulders and say that even the moon 
must fail when the sun rises; and the most sturdy and loyal of lovers had 
been known to forget the former things when her Highness appeared in 
the field, for the Grand Duchess was said, if she chose, to be irresistible, 
and who should blame them ? 

‘‘My Douglas is different,” I would assure him; ‘‘ her Highness may be 
ever so fascinating, but she will never sedr~e him from me, you will see, 
Von Amberg.” 

**T see what I see already!” said the page, significantly, but would 
never explain what he intended to convey by these mysterious words. 
Nevertheless, I may truthfully avow that I had no fear or anxiety on 
Douglas’s account, but trusted him all in all. Let the Grand Duchess lay 
siege to his heart with all the artillery of her fascinations and of her rank 
and her power; the citadel would stand. Von Amberg obviously thought 
otherwise, but then, as I easily discerned, he desired otherwise; for— 
for want of wiser occupation—he had contrived, as I say, to fall desperately 
in love with me, and it would suit his purpose well to have the heart of 
Douglas capitulate to its present imperial and beautiful besieger. 

I was sorry for this youth, Von Amberg, and treated him kindly, 
establishing a friendly intimacy with him, without, of course, allowing 
him to cherish false hopes. I liked the lad, and I had, besides the idea of 
utilising his attachment to myself by insuring, through him, occasional 
communication with Douglas. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Von Amberg made no secret of his passion for me. He escorted me 
wherever I went, and continually—though rarely in words—solicited a return 
of affection, which of course was as continually refused, kindly but 
decidedly. Once the matter came to a distinct issue, and that was on the 
day when, walking with the young courtier in the Nefsky, I met Douglas. 
Douglas was driving with the Grand Duke and could not, of course, stop 
to speak with us. He looked worried and sad, and scarcely smiled at me, 
while he distinctly frowned at my companion, which surprised me. 

Von Amberg was radiant over this meeting. 

‘“You see, you see, Elsa!” he exclaimed as the Prince and his faithful 
henchman were whirled away between the bowing crowds of spectators. 

‘* What do I see?” I asked, myself somewhat depressed by the obvious 
sadness of Douglas, and disinclined for conversation. 

‘‘Was that the greeting of an ardent lover?” said Von Amberg. ‘I 
call it a cold look at the best, if not a pronounced frown!” 

‘‘The frown is to be laid to your account,” I said; ‘‘you must have 
angered him.” 

‘‘Oh, he is aware that I love you and am his rival!” said this youth. 
I could not help laughing. 

‘‘He can scarcely be aware of that,” I said, ‘“‘for he has no rival!” 

*‘ Someday—when you know all that I know—you may speak differently,” 
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said Von Amberg, ‘‘and you will learn how to distinguish between the 
love that is faithful and the love which is faithless.” 

‘Come, Amberg,” I said, ‘‘enough of this; would you imperil our 
friendship? Once for all, it is useless, and unworthy also, to attempt to 
belittle Douglas in my eyes; I say that I trust him as I trust God.” 

Von Amberg laughed. 

‘‘That is a great saying,” he replied, ‘‘but I protest that God will turn 
out to be the better friend of the two; for when Douglas is proved faith- 
less Amberg will still be found true—thanks to this very Providence who 
has provided him for your comfort!” 

I could not help laughing at this young courtier’s ingenious and sanguine 
expressions, though I was inclined to be angry with his professed disbelief 
in the constancy of Douglas. But what, after all, did it matter whether 
the youth believed or disbelieved in my Douglas? He saw as he desired 
me to see, and it was natural that he should desire to teach me to see with 
his eyes. His foolishness did not make Douglas inconstant nor myself 
fearful. 

‘Well, let it remain at that,” I replied, laughing, ‘‘that when Douglas 
is unfaithful you will still be true; it is something for me to lean upon, 
my friend, aad I shall remember it to my comfort!” 

‘‘Ah, but when this is proved, shall I have my reward?” 

‘‘Certainly,” I laughed; ‘‘when Douglas is proved inconstant it shall be 
your turn to prove yourself true!” 

‘‘And you will transfer to me all that is now Douglas’s?” said Amberg, 
flushing. 

‘‘That is too much to promise,” I said, ‘‘but I would sooner marry 
you than any other at this court, Douglas always excepted!” 

This seemed to please my companion, and since the declaration involved 
no promise from me excepting what was contingent upon the falseness of 
Douglas—and Douglas could never be false—I had no objection to giving 
him this much pleasure ; especially since, in the enthusiasm of his delight, 
he now undertook, at my shyly proferred suggestion, to convey a note to 
Douglas, the first I had attempted to purvey to him since our return to 
court. 

In this letter I deplored our continued separation, bidding my Douglas 
trust absolutely in my unswerving love and devotion for him, as I trusted 
absolutely in his own for me. I assured my lover that I felt no anxiety 
by reason of the shameless siege which was continually laid to his heart 
by one whose fascinations, I knew, could no more undermine his con- 
stancy than the terrors of her indignation could awaken his fears. For 
my part, though not submitted, like Douglas, to temptation, I preserved 
my love undimmed for him, just as I should preserve it if ever so 
tempted. ‘‘Hold fast my love, to the right,” I ended, ‘“‘and in God’s 
good time we shall certainly be rewarded !” 

Von Amberg took this letter for me under vows of discretion and the 
strictest secrecy, promising to bring me a reply as soon as one should be 
entrusted to him. 

Afterwards he reported that he had delivered my letter safely. Douglas 
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had taken it in the presence of his Highness and had read it and placed 
it in his pocket, and the Grand Duke had twitted him upon receiving a 
billet doux trom the Grand Duchess, which Douglas disproved by showing 
the handwriting ; he had then torn up the letter and thrown it in the stove. 

‘‘And wrote no answer?” said I, faintly, surprised and dissatisfied. 

Von Amberg shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘Perhaps he will send one later,” he said; ‘‘ but if you are wise, Elsa, 
you will not expect it.” 

‘‘Nay, I do expect it,” I said; ‘‘it is natural that Douglas should not 
write to me in presence of his Highness. Go back presently, dear Amberg, 
and see whether he has not prepared his reply.” 

Afterwards, returning from the Grand Duke’s quarters, Von Amberg 
told me that he had asked Douglas for the letter I expected. But that 
Douglas had said he dared not write lest the note should fall into the 
wrong hands and his writing be recognised; but he dictated this reply, 
which Amberg himself took down and handed to me. I read the slip of 
paper, upon which were scrawled the words: ‘‘ Those who are constant 
to-day shall be found faithful to-morrow ! ” 

An oracular reply, indeed! but for Douglas a sentence which could 
have but one possible signification—namely, that all was well and would 
continue so—and with this poor communication I was obliged to remain 
content, since it appeared I was destined to receive nothing more satisfying. 

A few days after this I had a very remarkable interview with my 
mistress, the Grand Duchess, who was not used, at this time, to take much 
private notice of me, confining her intercourse to the formal conversation 
incidental to the performance of my duties as a maid of honour, in which 
conversations the name of Douglas, and all matters connected with him 
and his affairs and mine, were studiously avoided. But this day it was very 
different. Her Highness was in a fury, so much I could plainly see as soon 
as I entered her presence, though what had enraged her I knew not, nor 
was I destined to know for many weary months. Enough for the present 
that she was angry—more angry, I think, than I had ever before seen her. 

My heart failed a little as I stood before her and observed her con- 
dition. She had sent for me and received me alone in her bedroom, 
seated upon a high-backed chair, like a judge, while I was permitted to 
stand before her like a criminal. I cast back in my mind for some cause 
—something I had done or said—to account for her apparent anger with 
me, but beyond having written to Douglas a-letter which he had burned, 
unseen by her, I could think of nothing. I concluded therefore that she 
had beer angered by some other person, and that her rage was to be 
visited upon me. 

Had Douglas angered her, I wondered, by his sturdy constancy to 
myself? The idea gave me courage, and I determined from this moment 
to hold my own with her. 

“So,” the Grand Duchess began, “you are beguiling another poor 
youth to his destruction, as you beguiled the unfortunate Katkof, whom 
you murdered! Let me tell you you shall not play at love with another 
as you played with Katkof, leading him God knows whither with your 
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coquetting and your foolery, till he grows mad and desperate; I tell you, 
you have done this once but you shall not do it again!” 

Here was a totally unexpected blow, and from a quarter whence it was 
least expected. This must surely be a mere stalking horse for the real 
attack. 

‘‘Speak,” she cried, stamping her foot at me. ‘What have you to 
say?” 

‘‘Nothing, Highness, to such an accusation,” I said; ‘I am innocent 
of coquetting or tempting, of which I think you must surely be aware full 
well, knowing what you know.” 

“Silence, fool!” she cried, ‘‘I know nothing but that which I see 
with my eyes. This lad, Von Amberg, shall not be betrayed, as Katkof 
was betrayed, to his doom!” 

‘*Katkof and Von Amberg are very different persons, your Highness,” 
I said. ‘*Von Amberg could never behave so vilely as Katkof behaved ; 
if he did, I should be justified in treating him as I treated Katkof.” 

“There is no justification, neither shall he be permitted to run the 
risk,” said her Highness; ‘‘this much is decided. You would not injure 
the youth,” she added, less angrily, ‘‘for it is plain to all that he is not dis- 
tasteful to you.” 

“I like him well enough, Highness,” I said, having not a ghost ot 
a suspicion of the drift of her remarks; ‘“‘and I would never think of 
injuring him.” 

‘‘That is well,” she said, ‘for you are likely to see much of one 
another; I have arranged that on Friday he shall marry you.” 

I laughed aloud, very disrespectfully, as I am ready to admit, but this 
device was too crude and unlike the Grand Duchess to be received 
seriously. I saw, or fancied I saw, in a moment the whole sequence of 
events which had culminated in this absurdity ; Douglas would have none 
of the Grand Duchess—my true, constant Douglas—that was event number 
one. And, secondly, he would have none of the Grand Duchess because 
he still loved myself; therefore I must be got out of the way—killed or 
betrayed, or what not. And, thirdly, all previous attempts to get me out 
of the way having failed, it must be proved to Douglas that I was unworthy 
his devotion, since I was faithless to him; all of which should be simply 
and easily shown by marrying me to Von Amberg on the childish plea 
advanced by her Highness! The whole matter was too ridiculously 
simple and crude to deserve serious attention. 

‘‘Your Highness is merry to-night,” I said. ‘Even her Majesty cannot 
compel me to marry against my will!” 

“Perhaps her Majesty will find that you are a consenting party,” said 
her Highness, frowning angrily. ‘‘ Now listen, I will speak openly with you, 
that we may understand one another, for I will have no misunderstanding. 
I am angry with Douglas, and am in two minds regarding him; I have 
not yet learned to hate him—but that time may not be far distant.” 

‘God send it quickly!” I interrupted. 

‘Silence, little fool!” she cried, looking very black; ‘‘do not anger me 
beyond endurance. Now see; if, by his foolishness, Douglas should turn 
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my love to hate, I should pursue him to his utter ruin. Douglas, it seems, 
will remain a fool until you are wise, by which I mean until you release 
him from constancy to yourself ——” 

‘* That I will never do,” I cried ; ‘‘ waste no more words, Highness.” 

“Stay, hear me out,” she said; ‘‘marry this Von Amberg, as I suggest, 
and all will be well; he is devoted to you and a good lad though a fool 
—you will match well, though he has not your spirit; marry him, I say, 
and all shall be well with Douglas; refuse, and by the majesty of Heaven 
you shall sign the man’s death warrant.” 

‘I don’t believe it,” I cried, furious with rage, but weeping helplessly ; 
‘the Empress has promised to befriend me—you cannot touch him!” 

‘*Fool!” she said, ‘‘you are safe, admitted; but not so Douglas; him 
I can hang at a word, or send him to Siberia, and it is you that may 
compel me to say that word.” 

“‘Your Highness seeks to terrify me into submission,” I said, boldly, 
determined that I would not be browbeaten into compliance with her 
infamous suggestion. ‘‘The last word must come from the Empress——” 

‘Whom I have in hand—never doubt it !—” interrupted her Highness. 
‘I repeat it, do not doubt that I can do as I will with her Majesty ; 
moreover I swear that if, by your obstinacy, you persist in keeping 
Douglas’s love from me, I will terribly visit your foolishness upon this 
man; for if I love well I hate well also!” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 











NONSENSE VERSES, NEW AND OLD. 


BY ST. JOHN E. C. HANKIN. 


OR some thousands of years the world, in its dull way, has been 
devoting itself to the writing of ‘‘Sense.” It has been reserved for 
the Nineteenth Century to raise to a fine art the writing of 

Nonsense, and thereby create a new form of art and a new department of 
Humour. The creation was the work of two men, a mathematical pro- 
fessor and an ornithological painter. Perchance, when the names of 
Tennyson and Browning are forgotten, the fame of ‘‘ Lewis Carroll” and 
Edward Lear will be still green as the two great original forces that have 
appeared in modern letters. 

The recent death of Mr. Dodgson has caused the newspapers to enquire 
somewhat curiously, but with no definite result, as to the relation of 
humour to pure mathematics. The works of Edward Lear raise an equally 
interesting question as to the relation of ‘‘ Nonsense Verses” to ornitho- 
logical painting. The answer to the two questions is practically one and 
the same. Mr. Dodgson was a Student of Christ Church, and wrote 
Alice in Wonderland to amuse the nursery of the Dean; Mr. Lear was 
engaged to paint the Knowsley Menagerie for the thirteenth Earl of 
Derby, and invented his Book of Nonsense to amuse his patron’s grand- 
children. Nor does the resemblance between the two men end here. 
Mr. Dodgson preferred his mathematics to the Alices; Mr. Lear preferred 
his painting to his Nonsense Verses. Mr. Dodgson desired the world to 
look upon him as a mathematician; Mr. Lear desired it to look upon him 
as a painter. But the obstinate world turned its back upon the excellent 
mathematical treatises and the really admirable ornithological and other 
paintings, and clamoured for more Nonsense. No doubt the world was 
right, but it is hard to have a distasteful form of greatness thrust upon 
one, and both Mr. Dodgson and Mr. Lear seem to have resented it. Mr. 
Dodgson used to disclaim all connection with ‘‘ Lewis Carroll,” while Mr. 
Franklin Lushington in his memoir of Lear prefixed to some illustrations 
of Tennyson’s poems makes no mention of the Nonsense Books whatever, 
though he refers appreciatively to his ‘“‘ Family of the Psittacide.” Mr. 
Lushington no doubt knew his business, but his omissions make his memoir 
very dull reading. 

The ‘Book of Nonsense” appeared in the year 1846. At first its 
greatness seems to have gone unrecognised, for the second edition did not 
appear till 1862. The British Museum contains no edition before the 
tenth. After that, however— 

“Thick and fast they came at last,” 
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as ‘‘Lewis Carroll” sings, and a twenty-seventh was issued in 1889, the 
year after Lear’s death. Nor does there seem any reason why a two- 
hundred-and-seventieth should not appear in due course somewhere in the 
twenty-first century, for the humour of the book is ever-green. The 
“form” of Non- 
sense Verse indeed 
has become classi- 
cal, and it may 
safely be prophe- 
sied that like the 
ballade and the 
sonnet it will never 
be permitted to 
die. One slight 
change in the treat- 
ment of the metre 
has indeed arisen. 
In the great ma- 
is SO ee nea beter 

verses the last word From Lear's “‘ Book of Nonsense Verse.” “i . 

of the fifth line re- (By permission of F. Warne & Co.) 

peats the last word 

of the first or the second, and the effect, in his hands, is often undeniably 
happy in its splendid simplicity. Let us take an instance :— 








Drawn by Edward Lear 


There was a young lady of Tyre, 
Who swept the loud chords of a lyre, 
At the sound of each sweep 
She enraptured the deep 
And enchanted the city of Tyre. 


But in many cases the repetition is apt to be tedious, and the modern 
maker of Nonsense Verses usually finds it wiser to avoid it. Here is 
another musical one in the more elaborate method of to-day :— 
There was a young lady of Rio, 
Who once played in Haydn’s Grand Trio, 
Her skill being scanty 
She played it andante 
Though it should be ad/legro con brio. 


I have been told that Lear himself objected strongly to this later devia- 
tion from the true Nonsense Verse form, though he himself, in the Book 
of Nonsense, occasionally condescended to it. Here is an instance :-— 


There was an old man who supposed 
That the street door was partially closed, 
But some very large rats 
Ate his coats and his hats 
While that futile old gentleman dozed. 


Indeed the objection to the repetition at the end of the fifth line of the 
word at the end of the first has been carried too far. Some of the 
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masterpieces of Nonsense Verse have adopted this form, and in many 
cases the repetition of the last word of the first or second line at the 
end of the fifth serves to emphasise the agreeable futility of the whole. 
Here are two of which this is certainly true :— 


There was an old man who said “ Well ! 
Will nobody answer this bell ? 

I have pulled day and night 

Till my hair has grown white 
But nobody answers this bell.” 


There was a young lady of Parma 
Whose conduct grew calmer and calmer, 
When they said “Are you dumb ?” 

She merely said “ Hum!” 
That provoking young lady of Parma. 


The former of these recalls the admirable rhyme in a Dolgelly visitors’ 
book :— 
“Whenever you go to Dolgelly 
Don’t stay at the — — Hotel. 


You get nothing to put in your bethly 
And no one to answer the bell!” 


which has the makings of an excellent Nonsense Verse. 
The modern Nonsense Verse usually lacks what I have called Lear’s 
‘splendid simplicity.” It is not nonsensical enough. For example :— 


There was an old monarch imperious, 
Whose misdeeds were exceedingly 
The name of his home __[serious, 
Was the city of Rome, 
And the name of the monarch— 
[Tiberius ! 


Here is one, by a later hard, 
which keeps up the Lear tra- 
dition as to form with much of 
the Lear simplicity, and the re- 
sult is undeniably successful :— 


There was an old person of Rye, 

Who found he’d a mote in his eye, 
Sieintis Mituattum. But seeing his brother 

There was an old man who suid “ Well! Had a beam in the other, 

Will nobody answer this bell?” Consoled that old person of Rye. 


From Lear's ‘*‘ Book of Nonsense Verses. 
(By permisston of F. Warne & Co.) 





On the other hand, the Nonsense Verse of the Décadence cultivates a 
certain elaboration both of idea and of metrical effect which is looked for 
in vain in what I may call the classical models :— 
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There was a young person of Delhi, 
Who couldn’t read Crocket’s Cleg Kelly, 
When they said “It’s the fashion,” 
She got in a passion, 
And said, “So is Marie Corelli.” 
The humour of this cannot conceal the seeds of degeneracy which lurk 
in such a falling away from the original ‘‘ Lear” spirit. 

I have printed the Nonsense Verse in five lines, for that is, I think, the 
form in which it is most commonly given nowadays. But it is worth 
noting that Lear himself prints it in three. Thus :— 

There was an old man up a tree, who was horribly bored by a bee, 
When they said, “ Does it buzz?” he replied, “ Yes it does! 
It’s a regular brute of a bee.” 


The Gilbert Variant of this (if it be his) is worth recording. It is said 
that a party of wits, Mr. Gilbert among the number, sat down to compose 
original Nonsense Verses. Several of them had successfully got through 
this ordeal, and it came to Mr. Gilbert’s turn. From so eminent a 
humourist much was expected. He began :— 
There was an old man up a tree, 
Who was horribly bored by a bee (audible murmurs). 
When they said, “Is it small?” 
He replied, “ Not at all! 
It’s almost large enough to be a hornet!” 


Needless to say, the termination was received with prolonged cheering. 
The verse as amended is given in many forms, but this is, I think, the best. 
Some fifteen years ago Truth had a Nonsense Verse Competition, but it did 
not produce any very notable results. Here is the best one sent in, 
according to my judgment :— 

There was a young person of Cheadle 

Who, in church time, sat down on a needle, 
But having a thread 
Attached to its head, 

It was promptly pulled out by the Beadle. 


But I believe that this dates back to many years before the Truth Com- 
petition in which it was printed. Indeed I have heard it attributed to the 
present Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, the reputed author of the 
“‘Dolgelly” verse quoted above. The Universities have always been fruit- 
ful of Nonsense Verses, and some of the best that have appeared first 
saw the light in undergraduate periodicals. The Cambridge Light Green, 
certainly the most brilliant of these which has adorned either Univer- 
sity, had several of great merit, and the Rattle, which used to appear 
fitfully at Oxford during Eights’ week, is responsible for not a few. I 
am under the impression that the Rattle was responsible for the following :— 

There was a young lady of Venice, ; 

Who used hard boiled eggs to play tennis ; 

When they said, “ This is wrong !” 
She replied, “Go along, 

You don’t know how prolific my hen is!” 
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Here is another Oxford one which has points :— 








There was a young scholar of Queen’s 
Who created a series of scenes 

By appearing in Hall 

Dressed in nothing at all 
But an old pair of boots of the Dean’s. 
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Drawn by E twad Lear. 
There was an old man up a tree, 
Who was horribly bored by a bee. 


From Lear's ‘‘ Book of Nonsense Verse.” (By permission a F. Warne & Co. 





This belongs, I think, to an older generation :— 


There once was a scholar of Balliol, 

Who, when asked what he knew of Gamaliel, 
Replied ’twas a hill ; 
And examiners still 

Remember that scholar of Balliol. 


I cannot help thinking that this must have been founded on fact, and 
refer to the no longer existing examination in ‘‘ Rudiments.” 
To turn to the sister University, the Light Green is responsible for the 
following :— 
There was an old Fellow of Trinity, 
A doctor deep versed in Divinity, 
But he took to free thinking, 
And then to deep drinking, 
And so had to leave the vicinity. 


There was a young man of Sid. Sussex, 
Who insisted that w + x 

Was the same as ¥ w; 

So they said, “Sir, we'll trouble you 
To confine that idea to Sid. Sussex.” 


:99 





There is also a Cambridge ‘‘Queens’” Nonsense Verse which persons of a 
speculative turn of mind may like to compare with the Oxford one 
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quoted above, and deduce from the comparison many valuable conclusions 
as to points of difference and resemblance between the two Universities. 
There was a young genius at Queens’, 
Who was fond of explosive machines, 
He once blew up a door, 
But he'll do it no more, 
For it chanced that that door was the Dean’s. 


What is it that makes a good Nonsense Verse? It is not elaborate 
rhyme; for some of the best are exceedingly poor or even incorrect in 
rhyme, such as the old man who said‘ ‘‘Hush!” What I may call the 
‘*three-rhymed” Nonsense Verses are not necessarily superior to those in 
which the last rhyming word merely repeats the first or second, though 
they certainly show greater dexterity. But, indeed, mere metrical dexterity 
is the least of the virtues of a good nonsense verse. The essential thing 
is to have a story to tell. The merit of the verse will really depend on 
the humour of the story. Elaborate rhyme is of secondary importance 
only. Here, for instance, is one whose value is rather diminished than 
otherwise by its elaborate rhyme :— 

There was an old man of Westphalia, 
Who grew visibly tail-y-er and tail-y-er, 
Till he took on the shape 
Of a Barbary ape, 
With the consequent paraphernalia. 
This is highly ingenious but it is not funny, and humour is the essence 
of a successful Nonsense Verse. Those who practise this form of Art 
would do well to eschew all mere ingenuity as far as possible. A touch 
of character, an unexpected turn of events, or a happy futility of idea 
or execution is worth any amount of purely technical skill. In fact, the 
perfect Nonsense Verse comes as it were by inspiration. It is born, not 
made. The idea, with its humorous possibilities, suggests itself, it falls 
automatically into the simplest, baldest form of words, and the thing is 
done. It is perfect as it stands. To elaborate it is fatal. It is useless to 
try and polish a Nonsense Verse. Destroy it and write another. After 
destroying a hundred you may hit upon one gem. It will amply repay 
your labour. Here is one, hitherto unpublished, which seems to me to 
answer all the requirements of a good Nonsense Verse :— 
There was an old man who said “ Run, 
For the end of the world has begun ; 
If you’ve got no excuse 
You will go to the deuce, 
I am really not speaking in fun.” 
The workmanship is simple to baldness, but the writer has a story to tell, 
and the underlying idea is a humorous one. Here is another which is 
praiseworthy :— 


There was an old man of Clonmell, 
Who said “I’m aware of a smell, 
But whether it’s drains 
Or human remains, 
I am wholly unable to tell. 
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The following is slightly more elaborate, but tells its story with considerable 
ability :— 
There was a young girl of Grenada, 
Who was rude when her relatives bade her 
Accept an old Peer 
With ten thousand a year ; 
She refused and rebelled, dut they made her / 


But indeed, the number of instances might be indefinitely multiplied, for 
Nonsense Verses of fair merit are fatally easy to make. Of course, real 
excellence is difficult of attainment in this as in every other art. A good 
Nonsense Verse is like a good epic. Few people achieve it. 

To those who, from constant practice, find this form of literature too 
easy for really good sport, I recommend the more arduous amusement of 
writing Nonsense Verses in a foreign tongue. Here, for example, is a 
French one, which Mr: Du Maurier wrote many years ago in Punch :— 


Il était un gendarme, a Nanteuil, 
Qui n’avait qu’une dent et qu’un ceil, 
Mais cet ceil solitaire 
Etait plein de mystére ; 
Cette dent, d’importance et d’orgueil. 


Cockney rhymes are permissible in Nonsense Verses, even in French. 
Another form of the game is to try to translate some well-known English 
Nonsense Verse. To do this literally is almost impossible, but the closer 
you can keep to your original the greater the glory. Here is the old 
person of Rheims in English and French :— 


There was an old person of Rheims, 
Who was troubled with horrible dreams, 
So to keep him awake 
They fed him on cake, 
Which amused that old person of Rheims. 


Il y avait un vieux de la Meuse, 
Qui révait d’une maniére affreuse, 
On lui a donc conseillé 
De se tenir éveillé 
En buvant des verres de Chartreuse. 


This has strayed rather far from the original, nor does the ‘‘ Young lady 
of Joppa” turn into French without a good deal of manceuvring. 


There was a young lady of Joppa, 
Who came a society cropper ; 

She went to Ostend 

To stay with a friend, 
—But the rest of this story’s improper. 


In French she masquerades as the Dame de Trouville. 


On dit qu’une dame de Trouville 
S’en allait par paquebot & Lille, 
Elle prenait sa fuite 
A cause de visite 
—Enfin, c’est pas pour la jeune fille. 
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The metrical villainy of buisson and grison as a rhyme 
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There was an excellent Nonsense Verse, I think, in the Sporting Times, 
a little while ago, which some witty person in Oxford put into not very 


Attic Greek :— 


There was an old man of Boulogne, 
Who sang a most topical song, 

It wasn’t the words 

That fluttered the birds, 
But the horrible doudle ontong / 


Aéyovar yépovra Bovdoyyov 

ew romnxwraroy POdyyov, 
ovk bo” éepavnce 
xopaxas epdoBnee, 

@N srovonpa diroyxov. 


‘“‘ The young lady of Riga” has been turned both into Latin and Greek :— 


There was a young lady of Riga, 
Who smiled as she rode on a tiger, 
They came back from their ride 

With the lady inside 
And a smile on the face of the tiger. 


The Latin version is astonishingly close and very happy :— 


Puella Rigensis ridebat 
Quam tigris in tergo vehebat, 
Externa profecta, 
Interna revecta, 
Risusque cum tigre manebat. 


The Greek is less successful :— 


gdaot xopny Pryaiay yedaoba 

cai riypids mp@ sxnoacba™ 
Sdpov & Oey im’ dorpacr 
éy riypidos ydorpact 

riypyw & tropedudcacba. 


Lear’s old man who said “Hush!” goes comfortably enough into 


French, and the result is literal if not idiomatic :— 


There was an old man who said “ Hush! 
I see a young bird in that bush.” 

When they said, “Is it small?” 

He replied, “ Not at all, 
It’s four times as big as the bush.” 


“Chut!” criait un ancien grison, 
“Un poussin se trouve dans ce buisson.” 
Ils dirent “ Est-il p’tit?” 
“Point du tout,” il reprit, 
“C’est quat’ fois plus grand que le buisson.” 


successfully 
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reproduces the English ‘“‘hush” and ‘‘bush.” Lastly, here are German 
versions of two of Lear’s :— 


There was an old man of Aosta, 

Who possessed a large cow, but he lost her; 
But they said, “ Don’t you see 
She has rushed up a tree? 

You invidious old man of Aosta!” 


There was a young lady of Sweden, 
_ Who went by the slow train to Weedon, 
When they cried “Weedon Station,” 
She made no observation, 
But thought she should go back to Sweden. 


The German version of the former is a somewhat free rendering, but 
the latter is commendably literal :— 


Ein Greis in Italien geboren, 
Seine grosse Kuh hatte verloren ; 
Er sah sie erst kaum 
Wie sie sass auf dem Baum 
Als die Leute ihm schrien in den Ohren. 


Es war einst ein Madchen in Schweden, 
Das ging in dem Schnellzug nach Weden ; 
Angekommen im Ort 
Sie sagte kein Wort, 
Doch kehrte sie wieder nach Schweden. 


I have no doubt that Italian and Spanish could be employed to the 
same useful purpose by those who have command of those tongues, and 
when our publishers are tired of issuing polyglot versions of Omar 
Khayyam, they might do worse than turn their attention to a polyglot 
Book of Nonsense. The value of the work would be enhanced if separate 
sets of illustrations were appended in the style of each nation. A Nonsense 
Verse in hieroglyphics with a wall painting adapted from an Egyptian 
Mastaba would be a great attraction, and the execution of this part of the 
work might safely be entrusted to Professor Flinders Petrie. 








Drawn by Edward Lear. 
There was an old man who said “ Hush! 
I see a young bird in that bush.” 


From Lear's “ Book of Nonsense Verse.” (By permission of F. Warne & Co.) 
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BY G. S. STREET. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MALCOLM PATTERSON. 
IV.—BAD COUSIN CHARLOTTE. 


HE Bantocks are singularly untroubled by poor relations. I suppose 
they have some; in fact, I know of a few. But I have never 
met them in Grosvenor Place. Perhaps they are conscious of an 

inferior refinement which would be too evident there; perhaps they 
have committed the indiscretion of asking the Bantocks for money. That 
offence, I know, would not be forgiven. Mr. Bantock takes an 
interest in the housing of the poor, and in the various schemes from. 
time to time suggested, by which the working classes might secure (by 
their own thrift) a provision for old age, and Mrs. Bantock (as I have 
related) is a patroness of several charitable institutions. But both are 
vividly conscious of the evils of individual assistance to the needy, and 
aware that such acts of seeming kindness are really selfish and a wrong 
to the community at large. I remember an occasion on which an 
application for such assistance was discussed. Mr. Bantock was very 
firm. ‘I have worked hard for my money,” he said.—Mrs. Bantock, 
with conjugal tenderness and admiration interposed: ‘‘And you do 
still."—‘‘ And I don’t see,” he continued, ‘‘why other people should get 
money ‘without working for it too.” And Mrs. Bantock seemed indignant 
at the idea that the results of Mr. Bantock’s toil should be diverted 
from their proper application. I surmise, then, that their poor relations 
may have been so wrong-principled as to ask for money—it is an evil 
habit of poor relations—otherwise I cannot account for my not having 
met them. For, as I shall presently show, the Bantocks are’ full of the 
kindly feelings of kinsmanship. 


9 H2 
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Cousin Charlotte is a rich relation. She is the daughter of Mrs. 
Bantock’s paternal uncle, who married a member of an old and well- 
known family. Her parents are now dead; she is about fifty, and un- 
married, and has no brothers or sister. Through her mother she is 
related to a number of the people whose family histories are such 
edifying and agreeable reading in the peerages. The Bantock feeling for 
kindred and expansiveness of heart embrace all these people more or 
less. ‘‘So-and-so, who’s a sort of cousin of ours, you know,” is a phrase 
one frequently hears in their house. In fact, I happen to know that 
Mr. Bantock has once or twice remitted in their favour his principle of 
never lending money. Cousin Charlotte spends June and July in 
London, and August and September in the country, at one house or 
another, in England; during the rest of the year she dashes about the 
continent of Europe, which I hope (if I may permit myself a mild 
sarcasm) enjoys her society; I do not like her. And yet I must 
confess that she has some excellent qualities; she seems to know 
everybody and to go anywhere; her conversation is often extremely 
clever; she is very well read, and has a remarkably good taste in 
pictures and music. 

But her faults! I hardly know with which to begin. The fact that 
the Bantocks cultivate her assiduously is a wonderful proof of their . 
kindliness, and sense of the sacredness of relationship, for she never 
comes into their house without saying some outrageous thing, and I 
have seen Mrs. Bantock, usually so calm, flush with annoyance at her 
speeches. That is perhaps her greatest fault—her outrageous frankness. 
I cannot suppose that she means all she says; it is enough that she 
says it. One would almost suppose (only it is too absurd) that she 
despises the Bantocks, and thinks them prone to selfishness or snobbish- 
ness—th> latter a vulgarity of which, as Russell Bantock says, nobody 
is guilty nowadays. She laughs at Mrs. Bantock’s charities, and at 
Mr. Bantock’s hard work; she speaks of Russell’s invariable correctness 
as though it were a sort of crime. On one occasion she took an 
extraordinary liberty with me. We were leaving the house together, 
and she said: ‘‘I often meet you here. I suppose you like a free 
dinner.” I suppressed my annoyance, and replied humorously that I 
did. ‘‘ Well,” she said, “I should have thought you’d have found it 
cheaper to dine at your club.” I have not the least idea of what she 
meant, but the interference with my pecuniary affairs I thought most ill- 
bred; my affection for the Bantocks alone prevented me from saying 
something sarcastic to her. 

But such personal offensiveness by no means exhausts her conversa- 
tional lapses. The Bantocks are above all things respectable, and 
naturally therefore prefer to think that people of position, and especially 
those whom they have expressed a desire to know, are respectable also. 
Cousin Charlotte tramples on this excellent feeling. Thus when Mrs. 
Bantock expressed a kindly wish to meet Lady Sunnington: “Like to 
know Peggy Sunnington, would you?” Cousin Charlotte roughly asked. 
**I don’t think you'd better; she’d be a bad example to your girls. She’s 
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a rake, and a mercenary one too. All the Fonthill women are.” There 
was a pause after this painful remark—an injudicious pause, since it gave 
Cousin Charlotte an opportunity of launching into a lamentable account 
of the Fonthills’ indiscretions, to use no harsher word. Another of her 
dreadful characteristics is to talk crudely about money, a thing the Bantocks 
(except for some useful purpose) are always careful to avoid—it is so 
vulgar. She gives distressing accounts of the impecuniosity of well- 
known people, seeming almost to make the Bantocks’ well-earned riches 
aa, a reproach to them. Another irritating 
habit she has is to talk of her Bohemian 
friends, of whom, I am sorry to say, she 
seems to have a considerable number; she 
does this especially when other people are 
dining at the same time, and when, of 
course, the Bantocks would much prefer 
that she should talk of her relations or 
her really nice friends. Of course, as 
Mrs. Bantock once said to me, these 
Bohemians may be very clever and all 
that, and some of them are _ perfectly 


best houses—still, it is much nicer to talk 
about one’s own world, as it were, and 
really Cousin Charlotte migh* give people 
a false impression. And this reminds me 
of another fault. Mrs. Bantock, in her 
beautiful spirit of hospitality, has sometimes 
suggested to Cousin Charlotte that: she 
might bring one of her friends to dinner 
to make up a number, or for some reason 
of that sort; well, on these occasions, 

A man who gave public entertainments. Cousin Charlotte, instead of bringing one 

of her really nice friends, almost always 
brings some Bohemian person whom the Bantocks have no desire what- 
ever to know in private life. On one occasion she brought a man who 
gave public entertainments to lunch: I left the house a few minutes after 
them—they walked away together—and I passed them at the corner of 
Park Lane, and I am certain that Cousin Charlotte was trying to persuade 
him to make the Bantocks the subject of one of his sketches. It may 
seem incredible that she could have been so lost to all good feeling, but 
I am certain of the fact. 

To do Cousin Charlotte justice, she occasionally affords proof that 
she is not altogether insensible to the affection and consideration shown 
to her by the Bantocks. She is generous in a material way. When 
Tom, whose career at Christ Church was wilder than his brother 
Russell’s—I mention this with regret, but it was merely the defect, I am 
sure, of his innocent light-heartedness, so charming in other ways— 
when Tom left Oxford considerably in debt, Cousin Charlotte sent him a 
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cheque for a substantial sum, and though there was a suspicion about it 
of a desire to encourage him to be less correct than his brother, his 
parents allowed him to accept it, gratefully. When Maud Bantock 
married, Cousin Charlotte gave her some beautiful jewels. Such tokens of 
a better nature no doubt have weighed with the Bantocks, for Cousin 
Charlotte has never been dropped, and on the contrary is always received 
with kindness. In this, as in other matters, the Bantocks rise superior 
to those feelings of vexation to which lesser people succumb. 

I may, perhaps, give a more 
adequate idea than ‘as yet I 
have given of Cousin Charlotte’s ARBRE |) | 
strange perversity of conversa- ch ie 
tion by repeating what was 
said at dinner one night, Cousin 
Charlotte and I being the only 
guests, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Bantock, Ethel, Russell, and 
Tom being present. I have 
not described Cousin Charlotte: 
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large featured, with what is 
called a Roman nose; she 
wears pince-nez; her voice is 
loud and somewhat harsh and 
excited, so unlike Mrs. Ban- 
tock’s quiet, authoritative tones; 
she gesticulates freely with her 
hands, again unlike Mrs. Ban- = 
tock, who keeps hers, when not soy 
in use for eating and drinking, mene 
folded in her lap. Altogether “I don’t think you ought to have deserted beer.” 
she is a disagreeable contrast, 
except in figure, to that admirable woman. Cousin Charlotte looked up 
from her soup and said abruptly to Mrs. Bantock: ‘ How’s that Home 
of yours you made me subscribe to?” 

“It’s nearly all settled,” Mrs. Bantock said; ‘‘we debated to-day 
about the food.” 

‘*Oh, what did the debate turn on?” 

“Chiefly whether they should have meat once or twice a day.” 

‘And which side were you on?” 

‘“‘Oh, against their having it twice. Quite unnecessary.” 

Cousin Charlotte laid down her spoon. ‘Good heavens!” she ex- 
claimed with a sort of foolish violence. ‘I can’t imagine how you have 
the—what shall I call it?—the ‘power of abstraction. I daresay you're 
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right economically and all that—but how you can get over the contrast! 
You go down there after an immense lunch——” 

‘‘My dear Charlotte——” 

“I don’t mean to be rude—a very good lunch, let us say. You go 
down in a fat carriage”—her epithets are generally irrelevant—‘“‘with a 
grossly over-fed coachman—I’ve seen him—and you proceed to determine 
that forty poor old women shall only have meat once a day. I can’t 
understand it.” 

Mrs. Bantock replied to this nonsense with quiet dignity, ‘‘I fail to 
see what connection my lunch and the coachman’s meals have with——” 

Cousin Charlotte interrupted her rudely, ‘“‘Of course you do. And 
economically the connection is very indirect, no doubt. But the fact 
that the contrast didn’t strike you——” 

Mr. Bantock came gallantly to the rescue. ‘‘ You’re a Socialist, 
Cousin Charlotte,” he said. She turned on him angrily. ‘‘No, I’m 
not. You don’t see my point. It’s simply that anybody can have the 
calm assurance—that’s why I never could go in for that sort of thing. I 
only mean that Flora”—Flora is Mrs. Bantock’s name—‘‘is a better 
philosopher than I am: that’s all.” 

She smiled, I suppose in tardy apology, and the subject I thought 
had dropped. But presently Cousin Charlotte recurred to it quite ex- 
citedly. She asked suddenly: ‘‘ What do those poor souls get to drink?” 

** Water,” replied Mrs. Bantock, ‘‘sweetened, if they prefer it, with a 
little lemon cordial.” 

‘Oh, that’s too bad,” said Cousin Charlotte, very rudely: ‘I don’t 
think you ought to have deserted beer!” 

There was a dreadful silence: I looked hard at my plate. Then Mrs. 
Bantock, laughing rather forcedly, but with extraordinary good nature, 
asked: ‘‘How do you mean—desert beer?” 

The terrible woman explained—right out. But I must add in justice 
to her that the servants were not in the room. 

‘‘Why, Flora,” she said, ‘if it wasn’t for beer, where would you and 
I be? You owed your food, your clothes, and your roof to it till you 
were twenty-five, and you owe a quarter of your income now. As for 
me, I owe the whole of mine to it—beer, bless it!” 

Perhaps I ought to apologise for inflicting such terrible vulgarity 
upon you; it may be too realistic. But imagine the feelings of the 
Bantocks! I took a swift glance round the table. Mrs. Bantock sat 
flushed and silent; Mr. Bantock had made an heroic effort to laugh; 
Ethel looked down at her plate; Russell was frankly disgusted. Only 
Tom laughed naturally: he called out, ‘‘Good old beer!” At any other 
time I should have thought the exclamation unworthy of him: at that 
moment we all felt dimly that he had saved the situation. A sort of 
laugh ran round the table, and I earned (I hope) Mrs. Bantock’s grati- 
tude by changing the subject—to my own cost, for Cousin Charlotte 
immediately began to contradict me. 

I rather despised the proneness of her mind to a trivial detail, to 
which besides she seemed to attribute an absurd sentiment. For at the 
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end of dinner she suddenly went back to the beer question. ‘‘ Flora,” 
she said, “if you'll let those old women have beer twice a day I'll sub- 
scribe another twenty pounds a year.” 

But Mrs, Bantock had been justly annoyed. “Impossible,” she said, 
‘beer is quite unnecessary.” The ridiculous Cousin Charlotte positively 
began to plead. ‘‘ Do,” she went on, “‘do. It’s on my conscience. I 
shan’t go to bed happy unless you agree. I can’t enjoy fifteen thousand 
a year made out of beer if I don’t prove my faith in its virtues. Look 
here, Flora, if you'll let them have the beer, I'll give you this ring I 
picked up in Venice.” She drew off her finger and passed to Mrs 
Bantock a very beautiful old ring. Mrs. Bantock was naturally tired 
of the silly subject, ‘‘Oh, well,” she replied, “if you’re so anxious as all 
that——” She put on the ring and smiled kindly on Cousin Charlotte, as 
she rose, in token of reconciliation. As I held the door I admired her 
completely restored equanimity. 

Now this is a very mild instance of Cousin Charlotte’s outrageous 
behaviour. I have heard her say far worse things than her allusion to 
beer. But it may serve to show to what annoyances the Bantocks are 
exposed in their love of kindred. With smiling faces they brave such 
things about once a week for two months every year. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 














HE Secretary of State, being in an unpardonably bad humour on 
account of his arguments having failed to turn the Queen’s mind 
toward matrimony, brought his fist down with such force on the 

table in front of him that the porcelain dishes and delicate glasses clinked 
together in clamorous unionism as he swore; his day had been wasted, 
and all women were alike a pack of obstinacy, no matter how exalted 
their positions might be. Hearing this, his companion put down the 
glass of wine he was sipping, and raising his dark eye-brows observed : 

‘*The Queen is still obdurate?” 

‘‘Obdurate!” repeated the Secretary in a tone of grumbling weari- 
ness. ‘‘Have I not said all women are obdurate? Every one of them 
are alike. If they don’t want to see reason, there is no power on earth 
or in Heaven that can make them do so. No matter how great the 
importance may be.” 

The question of the disinclination of Queen Avriel of Ormalu towards 
matrimony was not new. 

It had been discussed at many Courts without any solution being 
arrived at. But now the recent illness of Her Majesty, together with a 
threatening out-look abroad, had brought it again vividly before the 
Nation and made them realise the seriousness of their condition. The 
future of Ormalu and her people, men declared, hung upon a woman’s 
life ; and that woman was the beautiful and famous Queen Avriel. 

Not only would her death leave the succession doubtful, but added to 
that there was the fear of civil war, invasion and religious strife to 
follow. 

From the prospect of these dangers, the nation saw but one means 
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of escape—Queen Avriel must marry and the succession be continued in 
the direct line. But, as the Secretary of State said, on this point the 
Queen was obdurate. 

In everything else she was ready to comply with the wishes of her 
people. From her eighteenth birthday to the present time, a period of 
four years, she had been on the throne; her wisdom and graciousness 
winning the affection of all her subjects, who declared with boastful pride, 
there was no one in the world to compare in beauty and wisdom with 
their young sovereign. On the subject of marriage, however, she remained 
firm. ‘ 

Many embassies had come from foreign courts bearing proposals of 
marriage and rare gifts to lay before Her Majesty, from Kings and Princes 
who, hearing of her beauty and power, or for reasons of State, desired to 
arrange an alliance between their Royal Houses and that of Ormalu. 

One and all alike the Queen received with her usual graciousness. She 
sent a guard of honour to meet them and conduct them to the castle, and 
paid them the same courtesy on their departure ; her own guard of escort 
speeding them to the edge of the frontier when they returned to their 
several countries, full of the praises of her incomparable beauty and 
charm. 

This, however, did not compensate them or their sovereigns for their 
baffled hopes, on receiving the assurance of the Queen’s goodwill and friend- 
ship, and also her unchanged disinclination to entertain any thoughts of 
matrimony. 

With royal graciousness she- replied to her Ministers and _ subjects 
alike: That while regarding their importunities as an instance of their 
affection and attachment to her, further interpositions on their part would 
ill become either ber to hear or them to make. She was resolved to live 
and die unwed. She did not desire a husband, and there the matter 
must end. , 

The Secretary of State, obliged to own himself baffled, retired, having 
gained, however, one point, which he himself owned was but a small 
one. 

The Queen had agreed to receive and listen attentively to certain 
secret communications to be made to her by an Ambassador from the 
Emperor of Fontalaine, who was now on his way bringing to her Majesty 
a present of a book written by the Emperor himself. 

‘‘Now,” said the Secretary to his companion, ‘‘when you remember 
that amongst the Queen’s suitors the Crown Prince of Fontalaine was the 
one who had met with the greatest degree of favour from the nation ; 
you will see it is not difficult to guess the purport of the secret com- 
munications coming from the Emperor who, immediately on the Queen’s 
accession, sent an ambassador to negotiate for a marriage between the 
young sovereign and his only son.” 

‘“‘But,” hazarded his companion, doubtfully, ‘‘the Queen has already 
refused the alliance. Would not the unsatisfactory treatment his mission 
encountered on the previous occasion prevent the Emperor again ap- 
pealing on his behalf?” 
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“You forget, sir,” said the Secretary of State, twirling his glass in 
his fingers, ‘‘what manner of woman the Queen is. To no prince or 
king in the world could it be unbecoming or humiliating to risk the loss 
of a little dignity for a bride whose beauty is the toast of a hemisphere.” 

“No, no, a thousand times!” interposed his companion, hastily. 
‘‘Once a man has seen the Queen he would be ready to risk everything. 
But has the Prince seen her?” 

‘‘No, but he has her portrait done by the best painter in the land. 
The Emperor had it painted for him at the time of her accession to the 
throne. But, owing to the Queen never having expressed the slightest 
desire to see the Prince’s portrait,” added the Secretary, ‘‘I doubt if she 
has any more idea what he is like than any one else of the Court.” 

“‘ Well the Queen is beautiful enough to send men crazed with love 
of her by a single smile, and, after all, kings and princes are but human,” 
affirmed the young man, as he lighted a cigarette and went out on to the 
terrace, leaving the Secretary alone to develop his schemes for the bringing 
about of the marriage he so much desired. 

A week later the Ambassador arrived. 

The Queen, as was her custom, sent a guard of honour to meet him 
and conduct him to the castle. 

The next day she received him. 

With no little impatience the Ambassador waited in the magnificent 
state chamber for the entrance of the Queen of whom report said so much. 

She arrived, attended by her Maids of Honour and her ever-faithful 
Secretary of State. 

She was magnificently arrayed in all her jewels, and came into the room 
looking like a beautiful young goddess. But even the flashing jewels and 
the regal robes she wore, which helped to make her appear very Stately, 
as became a queen, could not entirely hide the look of youth which 
was hers and contrasted strangely with the grandeur and state surrounding 
her on every side. 

Never before, thought the Ambassador, as he bent over the hand ex- 
tended for him to kiss (after the manner of the country), had he beheld 
such beauty as this. The portraits and the rumours which had reached 
Fontalaine descriptive of Queen Avriel had erred only in not being half 
lavish enough of her loveliness. 

Her manner was gracious and gentle. She enquired for news of the 
Court from which he came, and enquired of the perilous journey he him- 
self had made, greatly regretting the straits to which his ship had been 
put in consequence of the storms he had encountered in the narrow seas. 

With a smile she said: 

“I venture to think, my Lord, after your adventures you must regret 
having been the courtier chosen for such an expedition?” 

“The pleasure and privilege of visiting so historic and beautiful a 
country as Ormalu, far out-weighs any slight inconvenience encountered 
on the voyage,” murmured the courteous Ambassador, as he presented 
the Emperor’s letter and literary gift. 

After receiving them the Queen bade her ladies retire to the further 
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end of the apartment, and seating herself on the couch, waited for the 
Ambassador to begin. 

Now, in a certain letter received some days previously by the wily 
Secretary of State (who appeared to know almost as much about the 
mission as the Ambassador himself did), and addressed to him by a con- 
fidential agent in Fontalaine, the Ambassador was described as :— 

‘‘A scholarly courtier, having received a full share of education at the 
University, and considered the most graceful speaker of the Court. Being 
master of many languages, he possessed a style of speech, graceful and 
ornamental, interspersed with a gentle and delicate wit. A man whose 
arguments were undeniable, and full of truth.” 

Such was the description of the man who at this critical moment was 
dumbfounded at the beauty of a mere girl, barely out of her teens, and 
who, when he should have been bravely pleading the cause of matrimony 
and laying siege to the maiden’s heart on account of his sovereign’s son, 
could only murmur incoherently, in a voice that was barely audible for 
the trembling of his breath: 

He came from the Emperor—the Prince loved. her to distraction. 
From the hour of its arrival he had worn her picture next his heart. He 
worshipped her ideal. It was vain presumption, madness, arrogance, to 
love one whose beauty placed her far above him. 

Then he stopped. 

The blood mounted to his cheeks. For one instant the blue eyes of 
the Queen met his dark ones, full of all the pleading he could not find 
voice to say. Then he looked shamefacedly to the floor. 

Was this then his learned exhortation on the holy state of matrimony, 
which was to impress the Queen even unto the foregoing of her anti- 
matrimonial prejudices ? 

It were strange indeed if this were counted rhetoric in Fontalaine. In 
Ormalu men reckoned it the manner of speech attributed to the passing 
madness of lovers, not of wise men eloquent of tongue. 

The ever-watchful Secretary of State, who was ostensibly chattering 
to the ladies of the Court, while Queen Avriel alone listened to the 
Emperor’s message, judged by the silence which followed and the sudden 
little flush which clouded the Queen’s face, that something was wrong. 

Instinctively he moved towards his young sovereign, while the Am- 
bassador still remained kneeling humbly upon one knee before her, not 
lifting his eyes from the hem of her silken robe. 

A comely youth, but now in a state of confusion, pitiful indeed to 
behold. But such was the gentleness of the Queen’s nature that as his 
confusion increased, she grew more gentle and kindly to the unhappy 
gentleman. 

She rose from her seat, and bending over him said graciously : 

‘“‘My Lord! I fear I am too weary to listen further to your address 
to-day. I must therefore beg of you to postpone it until some future 
time. Fearing the fatigue of your journey has been great, I beg you not 
to hasten your departure, but to stay awhile until your ship is made 
sea-worthy by my builders who understand the art.” 
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So saying she summoned her ladies to attend her and departed, looking 
a thousand times fairer to his eyes even than when he saw her first. 

The Queen went straight to her own chamber, where she remained 
for the rest of the evening. Having, however, consideration for the anxious 
and puzzled Secretary of State, she sent a message to him, saying hers 
was but a passing indisposition, and begging him at the same time to see 
well to the wants of the Ambassador, who she feared seemed inclined to 
a fever. 

After having sent the message, she dismissed her ladies, with the 
exception of one, her favourite, a girl of about her own age, and reclining 
upon a lounge, she idly watched the flames of the glowing logs in the grate, 
scarcely heeding the story which thé maid of honour read in a voice 
softly modulated, and calculated rather to soothe than to disturb the 
Queen’s meditations. After a time the puzzled look which had clouded 
her face, during her reverie, disappeared and was replaced by a curious 
little smile of understanding. 

Saying she would hear the remainder of the story some other time 
she told the lady to bring her a certain casket from the adjoining room. 
For a while after it had been brought, the Queen sat, examining the 
workmanship on it, turning it this way and that in order to see more clearly 
the figures carved in ivory. Then taking a small gold key, which hung 
at the end of a ribbon attached to her girdle, she opened it and took out 
a collection of miniatures. 

Each painting represented a Prince of royal blood who, at some time 
or other, had been the Queen’s suitor, the whole collection being repre- 
sentative of the various schools in different parts of Europe. 

Selecting one of the smallest of these, one not much bigger than a 
button, set in the form of a brooch, she replaced the others, and, locking the 
casket, took a magnifying glass and examined it closely under a strong light. 

It was the portrait of a youth of about twenty years of age, painted 
with a soft transparency and peculiar delicacy. 

For a long time she looked at it, admiring the fine colour effects of 
the flesh tints. 

Then, as if satisfied with her examination, she fastened it amongst the 
laces of her gown, and returned to her couch and occupation of watching 
the flames, which may have accounted for the rosy shade upon her cheeks, 
which was vastly becoming, the maid of honour thought. For some time 
she lay there, saying nothing. At length, rising abruptly, with a strange 
smile on her lips, she asked the lady, without apparent rhyme or reason, 
whether she thought it was characteristic of the inhabitants of Fontalaine 
to have hazel eyes and bright wavy brown hair, such as the Ambassador 
she had just received, had ? 

A question which the maid of honour could neither understand or 
answer. 

The next day the Queen announced her intention of taking her daily 
ride alone. . 

“I’m tired of companionship,” she said. ‘‘To-day I shall ride in 
solitude, having many matters to think over and decide.” 
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So she took her way unattended towards an unfrequented part of the 
vast grounds which surrounded the castle. 

As she rode she was pondering over the reply she would have to give 
to the Emperor’s message. 

It must be delivered to the Ambassador before he left. 

For once she was at a loss to determine what to say. 

Other embassies had come and gone. Their messages had been 
delivered and replied to without any trouble on the Queen’s part. With 
a blush she realised that this ambassador was unlike any of the others in 
his pleading. They had all known exactly what to say, being scholarly 
gentlemen who, truth to tell, had wearied her beyond words with their 
excessive learning and fine argument. 

The others had been polished courtiers. And is not this one, too, a 
true courtier? asked the Queen of herself on his behalf, so hotly and 
indignantly that she grew scarlet to the roots of her fair hair; immediately 
she realised who she was defending. 

The others had wooed her—or, rather, she corrected herself—had wooed 
her realm, with a persistency worthy of their subject. With a laugh she 
recalled their different methods. 

Was ever woman before wooed in the strange humours she had 
been ? 

One and all had tried to paint in vivid colours the horrors awaiting 
her orphaned realm. 

One carried her back to the Garden of Eden, and had appealed finally 
to the gods who made marriage their chief care, until the air seemed 
literally filled with Jove, and Jugulas and his consort Juno. 

Another had flown to the classics, quoting Homer and appealing to 
Euripides. 

With a whimsical smile she thought of a certain envoy sent by a 
Grand Duke, who in his eloquence had appealed to her as Mother of 
her realm, drawing harrowing pictures of the nation who looked to her 
as their parent, whose first duty it was to provide for her offspring’s 
wants. 

Socrates, Plutarch, Xenophon, and Cicero had all been advanced in 
support of their arguments. 

They had played upon nearly every emotion, in their vain endeavours 
to exhort her to enter the holy state. Religion, honour, love of power, 
politics, everything they could imagine, these learned gentlemen had 
touched upon in their endeavours to induce the Queen to marry. But 
this stammering, halting courtier, who had been struck well-nigh dumb 
at the sight of her beauty, had been the first to plead the cause of Love. 

The experience of listening to him had been so novel that it was not 
easily forgotten. 

At this point, Queen Avriel fell into a reverie so wanton and idle that 
had she questioned herself as to what the musings were that made her 
smile and blush so continuously as she rode along, she would have been 
at a loss to remember them. 

Such was her mood until, waking from her dreams, she saw a few 
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yards distant, seated upon a fine black horse, the Ambassador she had 
received the previous evening. 

Touching her horse lightly with the spur, she approached and greeted 
him ; observing to herself, as he bent bare-headed in the saddle, that he 
was excessively handsome, and young in years to be an ambassador 
trusted with affairs of State of so great importance. 

** You ride alone, my Lord?” she enquired. He bowed his head in assent. 

‘*Was there no one to accompany you, and point out the beauties of 
Ormalu ?” 

“Your Majesty, the beauties speak for themselves——’ P 

He paused a moment and flushed as red as her scarlet riding dress, as 
he realised that while he spoke his eyes had unconsciously been upon the 
Queen, and not the landscape. Then he added in a hurried tone: 

“It was entirely of my own free will I rode alone this morning.” 

With a smile, and a flush on either cheek, which must have come from 
her riding exercise, for the morning air was exhilarating, the Queen said: 

‘Like yourself I preferred solitude this morning, and rode unattended. 
In consequence I was obliged to confine myself to the Park, now I need 
an escort, for I would ride beyond the Castle boundaries.” 

His dark eyes lit up with something like the brightness of her own as 
he bowed low in acknowledgment, saying : 

‘IT am at your Majesty’s service.” 

A minute later they were riding at a smart canter over the bridge into 
the pine woods beyond. 

Every now and again Queen Avriel pointed out the beauties of the 
country as they rode together, as handsome a couple as could be seen 
anywhere ; he all deference; she all animation and graciousness. 

Over hill and dale they went, until at length they reached the park 
again, and saw the flag on the castle tower floating high over the trees. 

In all their conversation, never once had the name of the Crown 
Prince passed their lips, save when, on nearing home, she asked respect- 
ing his Royal Highness: 

**Is he a fearless rider, and fond of the chase?” 

To which he replied : 

‘‘He has been used to the saddle since his boyhood, and is passion- 
ately devoted to hunting.” 

The remainder of their ride was passed in silence, for the Queen’s 
question had brought back to him the knowledge of their positions. 

He was but an ambassador from the Emperor to her. A fact he 
seemed to have forgotten during their long ride, while listening to her 
gracious talk, and which he thought she evidently wished to remind him 
of. He looked avertedly at her fine profile, and admired the golden curls 
which, loosened by the wind from under the brim of her hat, blew 
against her cheek. 

But she looked serene and unconscious as she rode by his side. 

The next day he rode again with the Queen. This time it was to 
the chase, which had been hastily organised. Her Majesty having been 
seized with a sudden desire, the night before, to hunt the boar. 
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Never before had he beheld such beauty as this. 
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In consequence the Court rose early the following morning, returning 
late in the afternoon weary after a royal hunt, and glad to rest and 
spend the evening watching the masque arranged by the Court players. 

But the Queen, who had been foremost in the pursuit all day, was 
not too weary to listen to the Ambassador pleading on the Crown 
Prince's behalf. But inclined her ear graciously as he told her with 
much stammering at first and halting of manner, then with eloquence 
and sighs, of the Prince’s amorous temper. 

So passionate did he become and so pleading his dark eyes as he con- 
tinued in the discharge of his duty, that her heart beat quickly and she 
could not speak, but looked at him with lips just parted, and bright, 
shining eyes. 

Presently she faltered gently : 

“Stay, my Lord, a little. There is a word you murmur most re- 
peatedly. To me it has a foreign sound, this word called Love.” 

‘’Tis the only word the Prince has ever associated with your Majesty. 
He cannot think of you apart from it,” he replied. 

‘Tis an emotion mostly bred of idleness I’m told,” said the Queen, 
looking down. ‘‘The pressure of affairs of State has not allowed me 
time to think of it,” she added. 

“Tis the very text of my pleading,” said he. 

**Is it?” she asked, with wondering surprise in her blue eyes. 

‘‘Perhaps your Majesty will understand it better when I have 
finished,” he suggested more boldly than before. 

“If it does not take too long. For I am slow at understanding,” 
acknowledged Queen Avriel, blushing mightily as she made the confession 
in a faltering voice. ‘‘And I have learned fully enough for. one day,” 
she added with a shyness that was vastly becoming, as she extended her 
hand for him to kiss before taking his leave. 

The next day the Queen sat before her embroidery frame, with a 
silken-threaded needle in her hand and her hands in her lap, and argued 
with herself. 

**My duty as a queen compels me to listen,” she soliloquised. 

‘‘I gave my word to the Secretary of State, I would lend my ear 
to what the Ambassador had to communicate. A queen’s word can never 
be broken. How was I to know,” she asked herself with a low laugh, 
‘‘what manner of an ambassador would be sent? Is it my fault that he 
is young, with his head so full of love that he cannot speak of politics?” 

And she drew forth and gazed at the little miniature portrait which 
was now her chief ornament, worn in her jabbot when riding, and in 
her laces at night, and even slipped under her piliow when she slept, so 
foolishly fond had she become of the bauble. 

She needed no glass to help her examine it now. Every touch of 
the brush she knew by constant gazing at it; but still she did not put it 
away until the clock pointed to the hour she had appointed for receiving 
the Ambassador. 

When he entered and craved leave to renew his persuasions she bowed 
her head in assent. 
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Pushing as:de her embroidery frame in order to give him all attention. 


Pushing aside her embroidery frame in order to give him all attention, 
the Queen drew toward her a skein of coloured silks, and played idly 
with.them until they were in a fine disorder and tangle, while the Ambas- 
sador spoke of the Prince who, he said, lived with her image in his heart. 
Later she enquired : 

‘And did you teach him this same lesson of love, my Lord? 
Or, rather, since you are about his age, did you two learn it from the 
self-same master ?” 

‘‘His Highness learned it from your Majesty,” said he. 

‘*But you have said he learned it these four years back,” retorted she. 
“TI did not know it then, my Lord. How could he learn from me that 
which I did not know myself?” 

‘“‘He saw your picture, dreamed ot you, and, waking, found you 
coloured all his life.” 

‘*A foolish, foolish youth, I fear,” she said, shaking her head and not 
looking at the Ambassador. 

‘Foolish in everything that was not made wise by his love of your 
Majesty,” he replied, boldly. 

‘Not even wise enough to put his love to test himself,” continued 
the Queen, in soliloquy. 
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‘There were insurmountable barriers,” he hastily protested. ‘‘ Your 
Majesty would ——” 

**Love knows no barriers, by your own teaching, gentle Lord,” she 
interrupted. 

“If he came now?” he pleaded eagerly. 

‘Alas! it is too late,” she murmured tremulously. 

**Never too late to love,” he said as one who has authority. 

‘Have you all knowledge in the art, my Lord?” she asked, mockingly. 
**T think you are no better than the Prince himself. Are you in love?” 
*“Most hopelessly,” sighed he. 

“Is the lady gracious ?” 

**As gracious as she is fair.” 

‘‘Then are you fortunate.” 

‘*Say, rather, most unfortunate. 

‘‘Ungrateful is the word, methinks, my Lord. ‘She is as gracious 
as she is fair.’ Truly you are ungrateful, or the lady is not fair.” 

‘There is none to compare with her in loveliness in all the land!” 
he protested rapturously. 

*“My Lord!” said the Queen, rising from her seat as she spoke, with 
a face all blushes and smiles that, in spite of them, looked sorely puzzled, 
‘I do not understand. Your reasoning is as hard to comprehend as love 
itself.” 

With that she left him. 

“What! do my builders work with fairies’ fingers?” was the Queen’s 
exclamation when, ten days later, the Secretary of State intimated to her 
that the Ambassador's ship was seaworthy, and all was ready for his 
departure. 

And when he further alluded to the Ambassador’s mission, and begged 
the Queen to think how rapturously her marriage would be acclaimed 
by the nation, even doubly so were it, to unite the State of Ormalu 
to that of Fontalaine, she did not, as was her wont, speak of her 
attachment to her single state. But she said in the gentlest manner, 
and with a whimsical smile, as it the humour of the situation appealed 
to her— 

That she had listened diligently to all the Ambassador had to say, 
but he had been so engrossed in telling her of love, that it had put 
all thoughts of marriage out of her head, which so astonished the 
Secretary of State that he could only feebly remind Her Majesty that 
the Ambassador must have her reply to the Emperor when he took his 
leave the following day. 

Queen Avriel smiled again softly to herself, and said he should. 

The next day the Queen took a long time in adorning herself, and 
in having her hair dressed; being most particular and fastidious as 
to her appearance. She put on one gown after another, changing her 
mind in favour of a different one, until at length she was satisfied 
with one of simple white, shining all over with diamonds, in which, 
the maids of honour said, she never looked more fair or queenly and 
at the same time more girlish and winsome. 
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So long had her toilet taken that she was late for her appointment 
with the Ambassador who was waiting to take leave of her. 

‘‘What! girded for your journey, my Lord?” was the Queen’s greet- 
ing, after the ushers who had announced him had retired and they 
were alone. ‘‘Do you think it vain to remain here longer, teaching me 
the lesson you and the Prince learned with so little difficulty?” 

“Alas! your Majesty, I have told you all I know of it. I could 
but speak, and now must let the matter die, lest I weary you with 
my importunities on the Prince’s behalf. I fain would tarry, but must 
now return, empty-handed, carrying not one word of comfort to the 
Prince, I fear.” 

There was so much dejection and hopelessness in his voice and his 
eyes, that it was more than the Queen could bear to see such pain, 
so gentle was her nature. 

“‘Oh, soft!” she said, in great confusion and much faltering. ‘‘ You 
taught me what you knew: you did not teach me all. You merely said 
in summing up, that ‘Love was born of hesitation and sweet doubts, and 
was heir to a thousand grave uncertainties.’” 

“I did, your Majesty. I now would add, a thousand disappointments 
“You did, not tell me,” whispered she, ‘‘that love begets love, my 
Lord.” 

“You know it then?” he said with a note of triumph in his voice. 
‘“My Queen, I did not teach in vain.” 

‘‘Oh, stay,” she said with a great show of trouble and faltering, as if 
she had misled him all unwittingly ; ‘‘I learned it like the Prince. I saw 
a face—a painted face. I dreamed of it, and waking found it coloured 
all my life.” 

“A face!” he repeated in blank dismay. ‘A painted face! Alas! 
that I should teach you this.” 

“I'd like to thank my Lord for it,” she said demurely, with a smile 
he did not see, as his face was turned away. 

“Farewell, my Queen,” he said in a voice full of dejection and hope- 
lessness. 

“You must not go, my Lord, before you see the face—the painted face. 
You taught me how to love; ’tis but your reward,” she went on pitilessly, 
not heeding the pain on his countenance, but stopping him, and handing 
him the tiny miniature to see. 

He looked at it, and, startled, cried in a voice full of surprise: 

‘You knew then, all the time, I was the Prince, come to plead my 
own cause. How could you tease me so?” 

**My Prince! My master, oh!” laughed she. ‘‘ Where is your teaching 
gone? Remember ’twas but yesterday you spake with great authority, and 
told me ‘Love was Blind.’” 
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The Beetsteak Club, 1893. 
Earl of Ronaldshay. J A. Crocker. H. S. McCorquodale Victor Hermon. 


CAMBRIDGE DINING CLUBS. 


F an undergraduate of the last century could revisit Cambridge now, 
he would find his University so changed that he would have some 
difficulty in recognising it. College buildings have increased two- 

fold, and the faces of those he would have known have in many cases 
been altered. There are pavements and lamp-posts, trams and _ bicycles, 
a Roman Catholic ‘‘Cathedral” and a theatre, ladies’ colleges and married 
dons, each with his villa and his perambulator, past, present, or potential. 
But he would find more change still in the habits of his kind. There is 
no sharp line now between men who read and men who play. Everybody 
reads and everybody plays. In his days the reading man read and did 
nothing else, while the young blood rode and drove his horses, gambled, 
and drank wine. The young blood did not read because he was not 
required to, and the reading man did not amuse himself because he could 
not afford it. Now-a-days, amusement, in the form of games and athletics, 
is the cheapest pursuit that Cambridge affords,.and, in the opinion of 
some, the most important. But it is wholly the growth of the present 
century, and would be entirely strange to our undergraduate of the last. 
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But there are two institutions which have gone on unchanged from his 
day to ours. If he could find himself in a certain room at the Lion 
Hotel on the night of a Beefsteak or a True Blue dinner, he might 
very well imagine himself back in his own 
day. He would find the same toasts drunk, 
the same rules in force, in the True Blue 
Club the same dress worn, and, if a new The 
member were elected, the very book in which 
he himself wrote his name a hundred years Beef Steak Cfub 
ago, would be brought out for his signature. 

Qf the two clubs the Beefsteak is said 
to be the older. It was founded in the 
middle of the last century, but the original 
book was lost in a fire, and the one now in 
use bears the date 1784. Its records are 
somewhat meagre, and after its list of rules 
comes only a ‘‘list of members elected after 
the club was founded,” with no other hints 
of the earlier history of the club. 

The rules are many. The number of > ANNIVERSARY < 
members is to be limited to eleven. ‘No 
more bottles of wine are to be introduced A. F. F. Smith 
than there are members present on any ac- a, eee Gesee. 
count whatever,” but ‘‘on the anniversary day 
beer and port may be drunk ad lib.” This is the only reference in the 
rules to the custom which holds to-day of drinking nothing at any dinner 

of the club but beer and port. Nor is there 
The any written rule about eating nothing but 
beef; but, as the following menu shows, the 
ef. HARROW DINNER +4: ox still does his duty in the bill of fare :— 
Clear Ox Tail Soup. 
Beef Steak Pie. 
Croquettes of Beef. 
Fillets of Beef A la Frangaise. 
Sirloin of Beef. 
Beef Steak. 
Plum Pudding, Camperdown Sauce. 
Marrow Bones. 
Dessert. 








To return to the rules. ‘* The Uniform 
for Dinner to be a blue coat and buff waist- 
coat with B.S. on the buttons, black trousers, 
and white scarf, with Bull’s Head pin.” This 
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a dress has become modernised, as the photo- 
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There are heavy fines both in this club and the True Blue to provide 
against members being absent, late, or “leaving the club for any other 
company.” The song referred to is, it must be confessed, sad doggerel, 
but was written by Tom Sheridan, Richard Brinsley’s son, who was a 





The True Blue Club, 1893. 


Duke of Marlborough. Marquis Camden. Hon. Ivor Guest. Godfrey Heseltine. 


member ot the club, and it is still religiously sung. One stanza out ot 
many will suffice. 
Let Jove and his deities revel in mirth, 
We're a merrier party of mortals on earth, 
A party where freedom and harmony join 
To garnish our Beef and enliven our wine. 
Derry Down, etc. 


Other rules enact, ‘‘That any member standing on the table be fined 
5s. 6d.” ‘That any member that proposes to alter the toasts vacate his 
place in the club.” 

There is nothing to show the date of this last rule, but if it was made, 
as I suppose, comparatively lately in the history of the club, it was 
probably to guard against what happened in the True Blue. Two of 
the toasts were somewhat lacking in reticence and were altered in 1856, 
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but the club reverted to the ori- 
ginal toast list in a little more 
than a year from that time. As 
the True Blue toasts stood in 
1856, they were :— 
The King—Queen. 
Our Old Friends. 
Fox-hunting. 
Civil and religious liberty all over the 
world. 
The Club. 
The Beefsteak. 


And those of the Beefsteak Club 
were very similar. 

The toast of ‘‘The Turf” in 
the Beefsteak is coupled with 
the name of J. Bowes Bowes, who 
was left, as a minor, a large stud 
of race horses, and during his 
career at Cambridge won the 
Derby with Mundig, in 1835. 
The Honble. Algernon Bourke, 
to whom both the _ Beefsteak 
and True Blue Clubs are in- 
debted for many benefactions, says 


THE 


Caledonian Dinner. 
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that Mr. Bowes described the whole proceedings to him once, ‘‘how he 


and his fellow members 
college at daybreak, drove relays of horses 
to Epsom, won the Derby and returned to 
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Cambridge at night for lock-up.” 
gentleman, who was a member at the time, 
told Mr. Bourke that ‘at the meeting of the 
Club on the following Saturday there were 
great doings, and a considerable quantity of 
port was consumed. One member after 
dinner felt compelled to take a bath in 
the river. He wandered down to the 
backs of the Colleges, and found moored in 
front of St. John’s the barge containing the 
buttery stores. For some reason or other 
he did not quite realize how to get into 
the river, so found an auger, bored a hole 
in the bottom of the barge and sat in it till 
it sank.” 

The Records ot the Beefsteak Club 
are not so full as those of the True Blue, 
and the original book is now slowly rotting 
away, owing to the habit of christening it 
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Caledonian Club, 1896, with Pipers of the Scots Guards 


Norman Matcolmson, President. 


with a bumper of port on the admission ot each member. The names ot 
Cavendish, Hervey, Beauclerck, Leigh, Bridgeman, Fitzwilliam, occur 
again and again, and indeed every Fitzwilliam who comes to Cambridge is 
elected to the Beefsteak Club. The last was Viscount Milton, M.P., who 
was a member in 1893. 

Amongst the Herveys who have been members of the Beefsteak was 
Lord Arthur Hervey, Bishop of Bath and Wells, and of the Cavendishes, 
the present Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Victor Cavendish, M.P., and Mr. 
Richard Cavendish, M.P. Lord Melbourne, the Prime Minister, was 
also a member. Another Prime Minister whose name appears amongst 
the members of the True Blue was the murdered Spencer Perceval. 
Elijah Impey and Cecil Wray were also members of the True Blue, 
and the tradition goes that the younger Pitt was asked to join, but was 
refused permission by the nurse who accompanied him to Cambridge. He 
was admitted to Pembroke Hall at the age of thirteen, and took his 
degree at seventeen. Thackeray’s name often appears amongst the guests, 
and about the same time that of Professor Walmisley, who was then 
organist of Trinity College. 

There are one or two curious entries. In 1850, against the name ot 
C. I. Vernon, is written: ‘‘The Club deeply laments the death of C. I. 
Vernon, who died in 1873.” Mr. Vernon apparently resented this impu- 
tation on his longevity, for underneath he has written “Incorrect,” and 
signed his name. Against the name of another member in 1818 is written: 
‘*Pleaded infancy for his clothes after four years’ credit.” 

The Beefsteak Club meets at the Lion Hotel every Saturday in the 
summer term and every Saturday after term divides in the winter. 
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‘‘ White-headed Bob,” the fiddler, so old an institution in Cambridge (he 
was ‘‘White-headed Bob” when Mr. Burnand founded the A.D.C. in 
1855), is there with his merry men. After dinner, when the toasts have 
been honoured, with bumpers every one, the song is sung and then 
smoking is allowed. Then the President gets up and holds his napkin 
out to his right hand neighbour, and sings— 


Oh, do you know the muffin man, 
Oh, do you know his name? 

Oh, do you know the muffin man, 
That lives in Jesus «Lane? 


His right hand neighbour admits the acquaintance to the same tune, and 
then asks the question of his right hand neighbour, both holding the 
napkin. When the question and answer has gone round the table the 
whole company sings— 


Then we all know the muffin man, etc. 


The Beetsteak Club have a valuable collection of plate, mostly inscribed 
with the name of the donor. The big cup in the middle of the photograph 
was presented in 1831 by Messrs. Turner and Lock. 

To turn to the True Blue, which was founded in 1764—the original 
book being in a much better state than that of the Beefsteak Club— 
the first rule is: ‘‘Every member who comes to this Ciub drinks as he 
pleases.” This is perhaps not altogether true, for upon his election each 
member has to drink a bottle of claret, and the time in which he performs 
the feat is accurately registered in the book. On March 7th, 1872, is the 
entry: ‘*Compton drunk his bumper of claret in eleven seconds.” 

Rule 2 imposes a guinea fine for being late, and this was raised in 
1852 to two guineas. There are to be not more than nine members and 
one black ball excludes. 

Rule 16. Resolved, November 17th, 1779, five members present, that 
the uniform should be blue, double-faced, with yellow buttons engraved 
T.B., the waistcoat, buff, with a blue binding. N.B.—The coat to be 
lined with buff silk. There is a supplementary rule which enacts that, 
‘‘No member is to be considered in his uniform without black silk breeches 
and white silk stockings.” And yet another, ‘‘that dress wigs be worn 
by the members at the meetings of the Club.” So the dress has remained 
unaltered up to the present day. There is an entry in the book to the 
effect that the prices of the Cambridge tradespeople being unsatisfactory, 
Mr. Nathan has arranged to supply the dress for £8. This arrangement 
must, I suppose, have lapsed, for a London tailor now supplies the 
uniform at a cost of £25. 

Although the rules of the True Blue Club do not guard against 
drunkenness so carefully as those of the Beefsteak, it is only fair to 
record Rule 17, ‘‘That whoever enters the Club-room drunk shall be 
fined 1os. 6d., his drunkenness to be adjudged by the President,” and the 
fact that when any unusually large amount of wine has been drunk marks 
of surprise are liberally added to the number of bottles recorded in the 
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book. On May 16th, 1859, seven members and seventeen guests being 
present, ‘‘67!! bottles of wine drunk. N.B.—The dinner was served a 
la Russe.” ‘‘ Number of bottles drunk at the Anniversary, May 16th, 1864, 
‘97,’ members, 6; guests, 36.” The price of the dinner and the share to 
each member is also recorded. In the early sixties the members were 
more than commonly hospitable; {10 for each member's share of the 
Anniversary Dinner was the usual thing. In 1864, Lord John Hervey, 
Lord Carrington, Lord Walsingham, and Lord Aberdour being the only 
members, paid each £18. 1s. for himself and the guests of the Club. 
Undergraduates must have been richer then. I doubt if four of them 





Plate belonging to the True Blue Club. 


could be found to give a dinner costing £72. 4s. now-a-days, which perhaps 
is just as well. 

The True Blue Club now consists of one member, the Earl o: 
Ronaldshay, and it has not met since 1895. In due course Lord Ronaldshay 
will call a meeting of himself and sit down to the election of new members. 
It is to be hoped that none of them will be black-balled, for it would be 
a pity if such an old established institution as the True Blue Club were 
allowed to die out.* 

There are other dining clubs in Cambridge besides the True Blue 
and the Beefsteak, but their constitution is different, inasmuch as they 
only meet once a year for a dinner to which each member brings one or 
more guests. These dinners take place in the October term and are pretty 
much alike. There may be forty or fifty diners, or even more, sitting at 
a long horse-shoe table with the President of the Club at the top. The 
best known of them is perhaps the Caledonian Club. It was founded in 
1837. Many of the members appear in kilts, but for the others there is 
a uniform of a coat with white silk facings and a scarf of the wearer's 
tartan worn across the breast. Guests who are members of other clubs— 


* Since this was written Lord Ronaldshay has left Cambridge and the True Blue Club is dead. 
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the Harrovians, Athenzum and the rest—wear their scarves, and it used 
to be the custom for the members of the True Blue and Beefsteak 
to wear their uniforms, but I was sorry to see at the last Caledonian 
Dinner, to which I had the honour of being invited, that this custom had 
been relinquished, and also that the members of the Club itself showed a 
disposition to shirk arraying themselves in all their glory like so many 
members of the clan MacSolomon. The dinner is always somewhat noisy, 
and is made more so by the periodical circuit of the room by two pipers 
from the Scots Guards. It is a stirring moment when John Dunn, the 
head waiter, who at any rate wears his kilt on these occasions, brings in 
the haggis in a procession of himself and his subordinates, preceded by 
the pipes. 

The toasts are: ‘‘ The Queen,” ‘‘ The Land o’ Cakes,” ‘‘ Bonnie Lassies,” 
“‘The Clans,” ‘Sister Clubs and Guests,” ‘‘Lord Lindsay,” and ‘The 
Club.” After dinner reels are danced and the entertainment ends at 
11 o’clock, at which time the proctors parading Petty Cury are pretty 
sure of netting a nice little sum for the University Chest. 

The Hibernian Club is now defunct, having come to an end in 1893. 

The Harrow Dinner takes place once a year, and is much like the 
Caledonian with the Scotch sentiment left out. There is also an occasional 
Cambridge Etonian Dinner, but the Etonians are too numerous in .Cam- 
bridge to make an annual dinner a manageable undertaking. I have the 
ménu of one held in 1893, at which there were 88 diners. This is almost 
too many even for the large room at the ‘‘ Bull.” This dinner is memorable 
for the neat way in which Mr. Trevor-Lewis, the Chairman, who stroked 
the University boat that year and the next, brought to an end for the 
time being the silly habit of keeping up a bombardment of bread throughout 
dinner. It had reached such a pitch in previous dinners that year, that 
it was almost impossible to dine at all. There had been an unsuccessful 
attempt to stop it from the Chair at the Harrow dinner, but on this 
occasion, as the first crust hurtled through the air, Mr. Lewis rose and 
demanding silence, requested that it might be the last. ‘‘ Will those who 
are not Etonians remember that they are guests,” he said, ‘‘and those who 
are do as they are told.” There was no more bread thrown at Cambridge 
dinners that year. 

No account of Cambridge dining clubs would be complete without the 
mention of John Dunn, head waiter at the “Lion.” How long he has 
served in that capacity I do not know, but he has married his third wife 
and calls his children, boys or girls, after his patrons of the club. He 
takes the utmost pride in his position and guards the plate and books of 
the clubs with tender care. At a certain True Blue anniversary dinner 
a few years ago, one of the members, whom the novelists would call ‘‘a 
scion of a ducal house,” conceived a distaste for the pattern of an old 
silver snuff-box and threw it petulantly on to the floor. John Dunn 
arose in his wrath. He had never been so angry, not even when one of 
his fingers was broken in a pleasant little after-dinner melée some years 
ago. That member acknowledged he had done a foolish thing the next 
morning and went round, as he said, to ‘‘apologise to John Dunn.” 
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John Dunn forgave him hardly, but he remembers it yet, only untortu- 
nately he accuses the culprit’s brother, a blameless member of parliament, 
of the deed. 

They were pleasant evenings spent in that big up-stairs room at the 
Lion Hotel. The dinner was probably better than the speeches, for the 
dining undergraduate seldom qualifies himself for public speaking by 
attendance at the debates of the ‘‘ Union.” But there is good fellowship, 
harmless hilarity, and above all that freedom from the graver cares of life 
which makes these annual feasts so delightful to look back upon and 
above comparison with the entertainments of later life. 





Plate belonging to the Beefsteak Club. 
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A GALLERY OF GREAT MASTERS. 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 


WITH A REPRODUCTION OF THE CHANT D’AMOUR BY SIR ED. BURNE-JONES, BART., 
FROM PHOTOGRAPH BY FRED. HOLLYER. 


WIDE acquaintance with the commonplaces of life is the surest 
vay to a meeting with its eccentricities, even with its deeper 
mysteries, if trivial round and common task be sufficiently embracing 

in their nature. A mere barber, who spends his life shaving and cropping 
all human heads within a fixed radius, has opportunities which all detectives 
and most authors might envy. If one had faith to prophesy the event and 
leave history to fulfil, there would be pleasantness in telling how some day 
an Armenian barber should find himself shaving a Sultan in wild search for 
disguise with bloodthirsty revolution around him—and, by violent start ot 
recognition, put, at a single stroke, the finishing touch to a_ political 
anachronism. 

Or, after a milder upheaval in our own country, may not the Koh-1-noor 
turn up, likeliest place, in the hands of a dustman? Or who, friend Gabriel 
Gibbs—to bring thought nearer one’s own cloth—so likely to come into fatal 
contact with the ‘“‘mute inglorious Miltons” whom Gray’s “Elegy” has 
sown broadcast to popular imagination, as the village doctor, sent for to 
fidget their dying moments with his tinkering remedies? Who, finally, 
more likely to meet with outcast genius in our cities than the resident 
medical of a great London hospital, through whose hands pass in a week 
hundreds of the semi-submerged and struggling items of our huge 
population. 

Thus far had Doctor Gabriel Gibbs’ thoughts carried him, as he put on 
his hat and went through the big swinging doors of his hospital, to pay an 
unprofessional visit to a late patient. 

‘“‘Shalim! What a rum name!” he thought to himself, as his india- 
rubber constitution went bouncing along the bye-streets of Paddington. 
‘*A regular Arabian Nights name; and it suits him, too—far better than his 
clothes do. Ah! he ought to wear a turban; he really ought; he isn’t 
perfect without a turban.” ‘‘Shalim, my boy”—after his thoughts had 
passed on a little—‘‘IT’ll lay any man my understanding against my 
professional standing you are a genius in disguise.” 

Then there came into his mind that gaunt spectacle, which had lain 
long weeks in one of the wards, a man with a dark, Eastern face, but 
an English tongue; with eyes that met his enquiringly at morning, and 
haunted him for the rest of the day with a changed sense as of anger. 
And again Gabriel realised the quiet, polished speech, and the flashes of 
wit which had startled him in the midst of his own dabblings in the 
Queen’s English. 

The Doctor was a great dabbler; in nine out of every ten things 
under the sun he dabbled, more or less; and in some he dabbled to the 
verge of knowledge. 
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Concerning his own craft he was a profound disbeliever, and in 
consequence made further progress in it than in anything else. He 
would own that he knew how to kill neatly when things went wrong ; 
and how to let well alone when Nature asserted herself. His other 
dabblements, the things he loved and did believe in, were Theosophy, 
Painting, Photography, Female Society, Foreign Languages, and Confec- 
tionery. In all of these he had made, either in theory or practice, 
respectable progress. 

He had got on so well with Shalim during those weeks of sickness 
that when his patient’s time for leaving had arrived he had asked to be 
allowed to keep up the acquaintance; and, after a moment’s hesitation, 
Shalim in quiet gratitude had said he would be pleased if the other would 
call, and had given him his address—a poor street in a poor quarter. 

Now, arrived at his destination, the Doctor knocked and asked for 
Shalim. Almost expecting some brown slave-girl to present herself at 
the door, he was disappointed when an old blear-eyed woman answered 
that Shalim was at home, second floor, if he would please to go up. 

‘‘Perhaps, after all, he’s a fraud,” said Doctor Gabriel Gibbs to 
himself, as he went stumbling upstairs in darkness. One, two, three, 
four, he counted the half-flights, until he saw a chink of light under a 
door in front of him. As he came up the last two stairs the door was 
opened, and there stood Shalim. 

“It is you, Doctor,” said the slow, soft voice he knew and liked; and 
Shalim had taken hold of his hand. 

Gabriel felt the thin, cold palm in his; but the thing he most felt 
was the look of the eyes. They were gracious, they did not say ‘‘ You 
are unwelcome”; but they were imperious, and had a sort of tawny 
anger in them. Only a moment or two they rested; but their spell 
was deadly strong. 

Shalim had stepped out on to the landing, and was motioning the 
Doctor in with a gesture of oriental politeness. 

As Gabriel crossed the threshold he uttered a cry. 

A long, low room was before him; so bare, it could scarcely be said 
to be furnished; a small mat for a carpet, no curtains, but a blind. 
Bare boards, stained wainscotting, old paper, and smoke-grimed ceiling 
accentuated its tale of poverty. But every wall was aglow with colour, 
precious with the divine harmony of form; faces of saints and beautiful 
women were looking out into this poor place from garden-spaces and 
quiet evening skies. 

The stupefaction, which at first made Gabriel’s senses take leave of 
him, gradually passed off, and he saw more clearly, ranged all round 
him, the masterpieces of great artists. 

He turned speechless to Shalim, who stood purring with pleasure 
beside him; then looked again, and began to realise—nothing. He saw 
a head of Diirer, by himself; a Madonna writing her Magnificat, by 
Botticelli; an ‘‘ Elijah,” by Blake; Millais’s ‘‘ Vale of Rest”; Rossetti’s 
“Beata Beatrix”; Burne-Jones’s ‘‘Chant d’Amour”; with others unknown 


to him. 
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“This is impossible,” he gasped out; ‘‘quite impossible!” Then 
endeavouring to become saner—‘‘Are they copies?” he asked. ‘* Why, 
they are marvellous!” 

He ran trembling round the room. ‘I can’t understand it,” he cried. 
‘‘They are not copies, and they are not replicas. Shalim, forgive me 
for a madman! How, by all that’s marvellous, do you come by these 
pictures? Have they been lent to you, or have you bought them, or 
have you stolen them?” 

‘“‘I know you do not think I stole them, Doctor; else it is to the 
door I would show you without another word,” said Shalim, with a 
kind of angry exultation. ‘Believe me, Doctor, they are just mine, my 
very own; bought at a full price, I think, but gladly at that.” 

He laid his hand on himself with a half-tragic movement that arrested 
Gabriel’s attention, and made itself remembered afterwards. 

‘How am I to understand you? I thought you were a poor man, 
Shalim ?” 

“Oh no! not poor,” returned the other. ‘‘That is a mistake. 
People think only of money who say that. Ah! Doctor, it is so grand 
to have them ; to call them my own ; all day long to live in their sight; to 
fall asleep watching them ; to wake up in the dark night, and feel they are 
there, with their beautiful eyes keeping watch, waiting for the day to dawn ; 
to go out into the world, and to come back and find thein still here, faithful 


” 


and patient ones ! 

‘But, Shalim, I don’t see, I don’t see,” cried his bewildered listener. 
‘How are they yours? How can they be yours? That head of Diirer 
is in the Pinakothek at Munich—that, or a copy; that ‘‘ Beata Beatrix” 
is in the National Gallery ; that Botticelli is what a mad friend of mine 
went all the way to Florence to see. How can they be.there, and 
here?” 

‘‘Doctor Gibbs,” said Shalim sententiously, ‘‘there are more replicas 
in the world than the world dreams of; and more ways of making 
replicas than it dreams of. Outside of that door the world goes its 
own way; how, I hardly care to know. But, inside, this is my world, 
the world that I love; and all that is here is mine. You are a friend 
to ine, so I have let you come and look at my world; but that is not 
what I will do for everybody. Your mad friend must still go to 
Florence if he wishes to see the Botticelli; and you will not talk to 
him of this, to make him come here. You will just say to yourself 
‘Hush!’” 

It was a request and a command, to which the Doctor felt bound 
to express assent. a 

“I can’t make it out a bit,” said he, finding that Shalim fought shy 
of further explanation. ‘‘MayI ask just one question more? Are you 
an artist such as the world has never known; did you make these copies 
yourself?” 

“No,” said Shalim, ‘‘I have tried; I cannot paint.” And he let his 
head down on his hands with a great sigh. 

The time went on; and at last Gibbs felt he must make a move to 
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go. He was almost tremulous in asking, as he shook hands at parting, 
whether he might come again. 

“Oh yes! gladly,” said Shalim, with the foreign indirectness of 
expression usual to him. ‘Come many times; be to me my doctor, 
and make me keep well. I want so much to live; yes, for a long time 
I want to live; but I am much at home, and that it is makes me weak.” 

** You should go out more,” said the Doctor. 

**Yes, I should go out more,” assented Shalim, but finished by a 
glance round. 

One of the Doctor’s numerous hobbies came into his head as he went 
downstairs. He ran up again to say, ‘‘ Next time I come may I bring 
my camera, and photograph a few of your pictures ?” 

A curious hesitation came over Shalim before he said indifferently, 
with a quiet smile to himself, ‘‘Oh yes! bring your camera if it will 
please you.” Then, as the Doctor again descended, he leaned over the 
bannisters, and called eagerly, ‘“‘ Yes, do bring your camera! Be sure 
not to forget!” 

Gabriel’s wild interest in his new acquaintance and his extraordinary 
surroundings allowed but short time to elapse before the second call 
was paid. 

Shalim met him, as before, on the landing. After greetings, ‘‘ Have 
you brought your camera?” he asked; and when Gabriel told him 
** Yes,” ‘‘That is right,” he said, and laughed; ‘‘It will be so interesting.” 

The Doctor set up his camera and stand before ‘‘The Vale of Rest,” 
with its strange terrible note of sadness, one nun digging, the other 
looking out for death. Who that has seen it forgets it ? 

He adjusted his plate, reckoned for the light, and removed the cap. 
With solemn emphasis, lifting a finger up and down, he counted to 
twenty, re-set the cap, and the thing was done. 

Afterwards he selected the ‘‘Chant d’Amour,” and Shalim put in a 
piea for the ‘‘ Beata Beatrix”; so, when his visit was ended, hopeful of 
having these three masterpieces well transferred to his plates, the Doctor 
proposed to go home and develop them. 

*‘T will bring them soon for you to see,” he said, as he took his 
departure. ; 

““You will do that,” said Shalim; ‘I will be so much interested.” 

The doctor went; the next day brought him back with a troubled 
countenance. 

“‘I can’t make it out,” he said. ‘‘None of those plates has come 
out at ail!” 

‘‘That is disappointing,” said Shalim. 

‘‘Disappointing!” cried the Doctor, ‘it is simply incomprehensible. 
Three plates, and not one of them has taken! You don’t understand 
photography, perhaps; but I tell you that the way those plates have 
refused to come out is a unique mystery. They are just mottled over, 
as if they had the measles—nothing more.” 

Shalim suppressed the word “interesting,” which rose to his lips, for 


he saw that the Doctor was really nettled at his failure. 
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‘May I try again?” asked Gabriel. 

“‘Oh yes! as often as ever you please,” answered Shalim, over whose 
countenance there came a wrinkle of merriment as he added the last 
words. 

Doctor Gibbs was ruffled; once would be amply sufficient, he 
declared; such a mishap could not occur twice. 

So he had his try once more; and once more nothing came of it— 
nothing but a sort of wall-paper pattern, with smudges about it. 

When the Doctor came, with exasperated countenance, to make this 
second confession, to his astonishment Shalim broke into a low chuckle 
of delight. 

“Ah! Doctor,” he cried, ‘‘I have been treating you badly; you 
ought to make me pay for all the plates you have damaged. You are 
too much my good friend; I will not hide things longer; you shall 
have my secret.” 

‘‘T never can understand what you mean,” said the Doctor huffily, 
tender at being laughed at over the ignominious failure of his pet camera. 

Shalim waved his hand round the room. ‘These pictures that you 
see here,” he said, ‘‘ exist, but only in the higher or spiritual world, the 
veal world of the Imagination. They are my creation, emanations of my 
brain; my, my—in a word—my idea. 

The Doctor felt a quiver of dread for his friend’s sanity, and coming 
hastily across, felt Shalim’s pulse; its normal condition made him be- 
wildered, and Shalim’s words wholly unexplainable by medical hypothesis. 

‘‘No, Shalim, I give it up. Don’t fool, old man.” 

‘But it is just as I tell you, Doctor; what you have been photo- 
graphing is bare wall.” 

‘Bare wall!” The Doctor lifted a face of vacancy, waiting painfully 
till comprehension might be vouchsafed him. 

“T tell you, Doctor, again—bare wall. It is nothing but my mind 
over yours; what is it you call it, what is your scientific name for it? 
Ah, yes, ‘hypnotic suggestion.’” 

‘“You will excuse my saying so, Shalim,” said the Doctor, with slow 
emphasis, ‘‘but I don’t believe you.” 

‘‘Then, doctor, how else will you explain it. First, my having 
these pictures, which you know all the time are elsewhere; as an 
art student can you explain how I come by a Diirer and a Botticelli, 
both hanging at this moment in public galleries, the one at Munich, the 
other at Florence; or, as a man of the world, will you tell me how I, 
in my narrow circumstances, come to possess pictures to the market 
value of a hundred thousand pounds? And, finally, scientifically, as a 
photographer, will you explain how it is that your plates refused twice 
over to carry away an impression of any of these pictures, and substituted 
wall pattern instead? Now, Doctor, I put it to you candidly, and shall 
be grateful if you can explain.” 

“Tt all beats me,” said the Doctor. ‘‘How can one explain when 
one’s in a damned fourth-dimensional hole like this?” 

“But,” pursued Shalim, ‘I have offered you the one _ possible 
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explanation to it all. Accept it, and then you will see how everything 
at once falls into its place. You I could hypnotise, myself I could 
hypnotise, but the camera I could not hypnotise. Lift that picture over 
there, and you will find on the wall beneath it the exact smudge which 
one of your plates records.” 

The Doctor had sat himself down in limp despair; there was no 
more spirit left in him. 

“I’m in a world of wonders, a world of wonders,” he breathed ; 
‘‘and, Shalim, I don’t know, I won’t swear to it, but I think we two 
have both gradually gone mad—that ever I should live to say it! Wait 
a minute,” he added, as he got up and crossed the room in suppressed 
excitement, and sat himself opposite one of the glowing phantoms | in its 
frame of gold. ‘‘Now, Shalim, prove what you say is true; uzhypnotise 
me! give me reality instead of dream; bare wall instead of this fair 
sleeping lie!” 

Shalim came and stood by his side; his large eyes, filled with 
unutterable tenderness, moved over the picture in wonder, and stayed 
long caressing the up-thrown face. 

“Oh! my Beata; is she not beautiful?” he sighed. ‘‘How firm 
my love has made her; what peace she keeps! Not a quiver, nor a 
breath; not a sign to say she tires of me, or loses trust in me. Bid 
her go? I dare not, for an instant. Still sleep, Beata, sleep on! I keep 
watch over thee.” 

‘‘There! Doctor, I lied when I said it! I lied! Now you know.” 

‘‘No, you didn’t, Shalim; you told the truth.” 

‘‘Oh! very well. But you shall not ask me for bare wall!” 

‘*A world of wonders, a world of wonders!” went on the Doctor 
in awestruck tones. 

Shalim, in the midst of his exaltation, suddenly shot pale, and sank 
down on the bed. Gabriel was painfully concerned to see how, all of 
a sudden, his face was become haggard and unspeakably worn. 

“TIT am often ill,” said Shalim, in a low voice; ‘weak, that is all. 
There is a sort of force which takes it out of me.” 

By degrees he recovered his strength. ‘I would like to tell you all 
about this,” he said; ‘‘ perhaps together we can understand it better. To 
me it still remains much of a mystery. 

“‘T am, like you, so fond of pictures; like you, but quite differently. 
It used to make me ill to come away from a picture I loved; so that 
at last I hardly dared to go to a picture gallery. A few years ago I 
saw the Beata Beatrix in a sale-room. When I saw it I felt the hand 
of fate; I loved it so terribly well. I had a few hundred pounds to fall 
back on; I was mad; I could not help anything I did. I drew out 
all that I possessed, and went to bid at the sale. The picture was put 
up, and I heard the bids begin; but I waited. My time would come, 
my time would come, I said. As the figures rose the bids became 
slower; there were long pauses, and at last it became my turn. The 
price had risen so that the bid I made was all that I had in the whole 


world. There was a pause, such a long beautiful pause, and all the 
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time of it the picture was mine. Then another bid came, and I seemed 
to die. 

‘‘I do not know what happened; but I came home, and lay down 
on the bed. My brain sickened; I feared I was going mad; and all 
night long there was only one thing I seemed to see—a woman sitting 
dead in the sunlight, with hands like a bird’s nest. 

“Toward morning I seemed to lift myself out of a dead sort of 
stupor; and then what do you think I saw? MHanging on the wall 
facing me, where it hangs now—the Beata Beatrix.” 

Shalim stopped short. ‘‘But the rest?” said the Doctor, to whom 
much of the mystery still remained unsolved. 

““You see,” said Shalim, ‘‘it was gradually borne in upon me that 
I had this power which men bring from the East; and that it had been 
revealed to me at a great mental crisis. Then I came to see that what 
had so discovered itself might be capable of cultivation. So I gave 
myself up to it, and became an adept; and then I collected my pictures 
as you see them here. I have told you all.” 

“It is so wonderful,” said the Doctor, “I cannot take it all in yet. 
But I will tell you one thing I think about it, and that is that you 
are ruining your health. I know many people who have gone in for 
hypnotism and thought-reading who have utterly broken down under it ; 
and, looking at you, I feel sure you are going the same gait.” 

*“Yes, Doctor, it is so,” said Shalim quietly. ‘I shall not be very 
long dying.” 

‘“‘Shalim,” and the Doctor took his hand warmly, ‘‘it’s not right, 
it isn’t, indeed; give it up!” 

Shalim sent a glance round the walls; an indescribable spasm of 
pain took hold of him. He disengaged his hand quickly from Gabriel’s, 
and went and stood before the Beata Beatrix.” ; 

So he was still standing, almost without word of parting, when the 
Doctor left him. 

Weeks and months went by, and the friendship of the two men 
quickened and grew warm. But as affection ripened, so, with increasing 
pain, Gabriel saw his prognostication verified. Shalim was breaking 
down; he grew thinner every day, and seemed to put on bone instead 
ot flesh; his face got gaunt and haggard, and his hands, if not employed, 
tell down wearily at his sides. 

‘‘Shalim, you are going the road you shouldn’t,” said his friend 
reproachfully. 

‘‘IT am dying, Doctor.” 

‘*You are committing suicide, and that’s quite a different thing.” 

“Tf I did as you wish, the shock of it would kill me. You know 
it as well as I do.” 

The Doctor did know it, or guessed it; and for lack of other remedy 
began to keep sad silence, doing what poor best he might with tonics 
to satisfy his medical conscience. 

The time came; it had to come. Friendly calls took a professional 
tone and regularity. Shalim had taken to his bed; so weak, that only 
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to lie and breathe was pain enough. Yet life went lingering on like an 
unloved guest. 

**Good-night, Doctor, it is time you were off home.” 

But to-night something in his friend’s face made the Doctor not 
wishful to leave just yet. He put off going from minute to minute ; 
and at last made up his mind to stay. 

Before long Shalim left off enquiring when Gabriel would go. He 
lay in a heavy sort of trance, broken at times by fits of speech—soft, 
monotonous words, running together and dying off. 

“In your lap, Beata, in your lap; and the nuns will come and 
bury us both.” His eyes still dwelt on those mysterious possessions, 
and the Doctor sat by strangely impressed, fearful of what was to come. 

Time trod heavily through that night—the night in which Shalim 
died. Towards morning there was a movement from the bed. Shalim 
made a short effort to raise himself, piteous to see in such extremity 
of weakness. 

Gabriel bent close, watching. The eyes gazed out past him across 
the room, and the light they held was love. 

‘* Beata!” said a voice; and then, like a coffin, the face closed. 

Shalim was dead. 

Yet why, suddenly, as he raised his gaze, in silent grief from his 
friend, did the Doctor utter so strange a cry? 

Around him stood four bare walls, stripped by the great hand of 
death. Shalim’s Gallery of Great Masters had dispersed itself for ever. . 











THOMAS ATKINS ON RUDYARD KIPLING. 


BY CAPTAIN PHILIP C. W. TREVOR. 


HAD often wished to know what he, Atkins, thought o1 
him, Kipling. To make the discovery whilst in the 
service was an impossibility, though I had collected 
my share of misleading and inaccurate information by 
means of recourse to authorised and official sources. 
Chance, however, is usually a better friend than design. 
It was by the merest accident that I turned my bike off 
the Farnborough road to seek shade and rest beneath 
a gorse bush under the lee of Cove Plateau. Till then 
I scarcely realised that I had almost fallen into Alder- 
shot, but conviction rapidly ensued. It was a still, stifling, breathless, 
sunstroky afternoon, and the District Staff had seized their opportunity. 
The Field Day that was belching and groaning in the Long Valley was a 
“special ””—not an item of the week’s military programme, but one thrown 
in for luck as it were. A man at the War Office had invented a new 
helmet, and the troops were experimenting with twenty cavernous inverted 
pie-dishes, and had been so experimenting since eight o’clock in the 
morning. That is to say, the twenty men underneath them had been 
doing so, the other nine thousand being in attendance presumably for 
purposes of comparison. It was a restful gorse bush that I selected, and 
the panorama that stretched in front was more than a recampense for 
the dusty toil of the Farnborough road. Here at least nature defeats man 
at every turn. Neither Claycart Bridge (the spiteful legacy of a bilious 
Royal Engineer), reared on its haunches, nor the subsequent perpetrations 
of lesser criminals, have power to mar the view that meets the eye. The 
dust rose sulkily and resentfully, a silent protest against its wanton dis- 
turbance ; the Lee Metfords of a dozen battalions spat and spluttered blank 
cartridge in the far distance, and a voice beneath me gave thanks that 
its owner wasn’t ‘‘for it.” My soul had drunk but the first word of 
blasphemy of that tongue’s utterance ere I knew Atkins was about. 
There were other gorse bushes contiguous, and a few steps brought me 
to the soliloquisér. ‘‘Why Rudd,” I said, for I recognised an old friend 
who once ‘lay along of us’ in Colchester. He rose quickly and saluted. 
It was not my fault, for I hadn’t time to stop him, and I could only 
apologize. ‘I’m afraid you’ve wasted that.” 

‘“*Why you don’t mean to say, sir, that—— ” 

** Yes, I’ve left the service.” 

He laid down again crestfallen, but seemed easier when I suggested 
that he might feint not to notice the next officer who passed—an A.D.C., 
or a boss doctor, or someone who didn’t matter—by way of getting 
quits. At any rate, he answered without resentment, “I'll ’ave to do 
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somethin’ o’ that sort, and as you say, sir, it’s a wonderful ’ot day.” I 
had not discussed the weather, but I complied, and waited just so long 
as aman may walk from Cove Plateau to the Farnborough road and back, 
allowing for an interval of three minutes mid-between. 

As he wandered off I saw that he had been reading, and I picked up 
the book which he had left behind. It was Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ Soldier Tales.” 
My chance had come at last. The book was private property, for the 
stamp of the regimental library was nowhere visible, and if the fact of 
“‘James Rudd, B Company” being inscribed on the title-page could be 
regarded as evidence, it was presumably the man’s own. A six-shilling 
edition, too. We are not, most of us, in the habit of expending a fort- 
night’s income on a single item of literature, and I was proportionately 
interested. The pages were grimy from constant and incautious use, yet 
the deep black lead pencil marks under and about certain passages stood 
out clearly from the surrounding dirt. So engrossed was I in the inspec- 
tion that I scarcely noticed Rudd’s return. He sprawled upon the ground 
without remark, affable and refreshed. I handed him back his book, and 
said (rather enthusiastically, I admit), ‘‘Do you read Rudyard Kipling?” 

“Do I——?” He propounded a thoroughly irrelevant counter-ques- 
tion, which I was unable to answer. 

Then, however, he “concluded,” as the Americans say, to ask another. 
‘‘Have yer ever met ’em, sir?” 

** Them—who? ” 

“Who?” There was infinite contempt in his repetition of the word. 
I was humbled, and I apologised. The context was so obvious. 

**Mulvaney, Learoyd, and Ortheris?” He nodded. 

** Well, I can’t absolutely say that——” 

**And yet you’ve been in India, sir?” 

‘* Yes.” 

**And Burma?” 

‘Well, yes, but——” 

He grew patronising. ‘‘Orficers I spose never do keep their eyes 
open. Never do know nuthin’ which aint told ’em by the colour- 


sergeant.” 
I began to regret by acquiescence in his meteorological remarks, yet 


I hastened to make excuse. 

“You see Burma is rather a large place, and India’s a fair size, 
and—— 

‘Well, I dussay. But did yer ever meet the rigiment?” 

‘*The regiment ?” 

‘Good Gord, you come arsting me about Kipling as if yer knows 
somethin’ about ’im, and seem quite ’elpless like when——” 

It was quite time for me to interrupt. ‘I’m very sorry, I didn’t quite 
understand. I see you mean Mulvaney’s regiment. I can’t say I have met 
it.” If I had known what a blow I was dealing him I ‘would have 
softened it down. He staggered under it. 

‘*You’ve never met it?” 


“No.” 


” 
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‘Good Gord!” There was no reply to that. Silence reigned for a 
few moments, broken only by the faint lowing of distant and trium- 
phant bugles sounding the ‘‘Cease fire.” At last he made effort to speak. 
‘* Then it’s no good my arsting you where to find it?” 

“I’m afraid not, but of course, if I can help you——’ 

‘“‘I’d better have gone on the reserve.” He spoke bitterly. 

‘‘Have you extended your service, then?” 

“‘Extended? Why my time was in last April twelvemonth, but I 
was for meeting that rigiment, and I took on in the ’opes.” I was still 
bewildered, but a chance question discovered the key to the situation. 

““What good would it have done you if you had?” 

“Good?” It was all he could say for the moment. I had roused him, 
it was evident. 

‘Good? Look ’ere, Sir. For weeks and months and months I’ve 
just wanted to come acrost that rigimint. He clutched the book in his 
hand convulsively. What a rigimint! What a colonel! What orficers! 
and, Gord lum-me, what Tommies. Yes, Sir, Tommies. They ’ad 
’ell’s delight, they ’ad, and no mistake.” His enthusiasm had evidently 
exhausted him, for he continued in a calmer tone: 

‘‘But there’s just one or two bits that I don’t get at no’ow.” He 
turned over the pages slowly till he came to a place where the margin of 
the letterpress was heavily scored with the blacklead pencil. I looked 
over his shoulder, and saw that he had pulled up about half-way through 
that infinitely pathetic story, “‘The Drums of the Fore and Aft.” He 
read from the page in front of him with the emotionless stolidity of a drill 
sergeant : ‘‘‘And gave orders that the bandmaster should keep the drums 
in better discipline.’ Wot’s the bandmaster got to do with the drums, 
Sir?” he asked querulously. I had come to ask questions, not to answer 
them—to hear, not to speak—so I replied, a bit testily perhaps, ‘‘Oh, 
I suppose that——” But he didn’t wait. 

‘‘And "ere again, Sir, ‘If either of you comes to practice again with 
so much as a scratch on your two ugly little faces, I'll tell the drum-major 
to take the skin off your backs.’ Now I wants to know, was that 
Jakin and that there Lew in the ‘band’ or the ‘drums’ ?” 

‘‘ Why, really I’ve never——”’ 

He travelled on again, without waiting for an answer, till he was 
pulled up by another danger signal. 

“*Jakin and Lew were attached to the band as supernumeraries, 
though they would much have preferred being company buglers.’” 

‘‘ Looks as if they ‘ad bin in the drums afore, don’t it?” 

‘*Well, perhaps if——” 

‘“‘Arf a mo’. Why was the Gurkhas pouring over the ’ights at the 
double to the invitation of the regimental quickstep ?” 

*“Why, my dear fellow——”’ 

I was not allowed to proceed. ‘Oh, I dussay,” he interrupted 
abruptly, and turned over the pages anew. He paused a moment as 
he reached the story’s end, and apparently read the closing words to 
himself. Possibly I am childishly emotional, but I had read them many 
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times and had never yet been able to stand up and face them. Surely, 
I thought, they would bring tears to the eyes of an undertaker, but Rudd 
passed them by unmoved. He licked his thumb largely and lavishly, and, 
passing on, his grimy paw overspread the pages of ‘‘The Man who was.” 
I made bold to speak, for the leaves of the book just here were 
inordinately clean, ‘‘ You’ve read that I suppose ?” 

*‘Cavalry orficers be (he added a word), and I don’t give a dam 
for Rooshans.” He didn’t allow me room to curse him, but drew up 
short at a passage in ‘‘The Courting of Dinah Shadd.” 

‘«¢« Your—your bloody cheek,” sez she, duckin’ her little head down 
on my sash—I was on duty for the day—an’ whimperin’ like a 
sorrowful angel.’” He read the passage with the distinctness of a parson 
announcing a collection, laying an unctuous emphasis where he considered 
it necessary. ‘‘ What was a lance corpril doin’ with a sash on, dooty or 
no dooty?” 

“Really, Rudd, your questions 

*‘And ’ere agin: ‘But I tuk recruities at squad drill instid, an’ began 
wid general battalion advance whin I shud ha’ been balance steppin’ 
them.’ What was recruities, as he calls ’em, doin’ in India, and for 
what was ’e showin’ the goose-step to a squad of dooty men?” 

It was now unnecessary for me even to make pretence to answer. 
A cue had long since become superfluous. ‘‘S’truth, jest listen to this— 
‘Wan day ivry shot goes wide or into the bank, an’ the next, lay 
high, lay low, sight or snap, ye can’t get off the bullseye for ten shots 
runnin.” ’Ad Mulvaney bin a bDlarsted gunner? ’E’d bin’ most 
ev’rything. An’ if ’e ’ad, wot’s ’e tryin’ to get at with all that lip?” 
Silence on my part. Whether or not he regarded my disinclination 
to reply as a sign that the conversation had been completed, I cannot 
say. Anyhow, he closed the book and looked at me critically and 
curiously for a few moments. 

“You said, Sir, you’d never met that rigiment?” 

“No.” 

‘*Nor Mulvaney ?” 

“Ne.” 

*‘Nor Ortheris ?” 

‘*No.” 

‘‘Nor Learoyd?” 

“No.” 

“‘And you've bin in all them furrin parts?” 

‘*Some of them.” 

He was thoughtful again by the space of one minute. Then he spoke 
with the air of a man who had digested a subject and drawn his con- 
clusions. In his earnestness he forgot even to be impious. ‘Then I'll 
just tell you what it is, Sir. Nobody else ’as, neither. This ’ere Kiplin’ 
’as just been coddin’ you—it’s a fair kid. You’ve bin codded by a civilian, 
Sir, and, wus still, the feller’s codded me too.” He rose, picked up the 
book, flung it viciously down the slope of Cove Hill, and strolled off 
in the direction of the North Camp. Hamlet deserved to die, for he 
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perversely preferred soliloquy to the conversation of two amiable and 
intelligent comrades. My self-communings, however, were justified, and 
I therefore made all the trite, obvious, and necessary quotations about 
gratitude that I could call to mind. But Tommy is hard to befriend, 
and he who would help him against himself must not be weary in well- 
doing. 

Rudyard Kipling discovered Tommy Atkins. We had heard of him 
before as we had heard of the North Pole or the philanthropy of 
financial agents. But it was left to Mr. Kipling to dig him up, to 
partially cleanse him, to place him on high before the world, and to 
tell those who could not read at sight what he was, or, more engrossing 
still, what he might, or possibly is to, be. Charles Dickens abolished 
the Fleet Prison. Kipling established Tommy Atkins; and it is pro- 
verbially easier to destroy than to construct. Living as we do at the 
moment in a blaze of militarism, it is difficult to realise that this 
country is merely undergoing a phase. The sensation or disease is not 
chronic. Marlborough and Wellington were episodes—relegated to the 
poet and the dramatist directly the nation of shopkeepers, whose 
prosperity they established, had recovered from their fits of the shivers 
and had settled down to haggle again. Their soldiers were pawns 
thrust back into the box of oblivion until unfortunate necessity should 
require them to be pulled out again for the next game. The legislature 
has taken a similar view. Thomas was a being to get drunk and be shot 
at, at intervals, and to be paid a pittance for both privileges. And he 
seldom or ever came under review. The minister responsible for his 
interests was invariably a man of second-class ability—a disappointed 
man who had expected a better post and had béen put off with the 
War Office—a man who fulfilled or got through his duties perfunctorily ; 
who lay down for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to walk upon, and 
lived in the hopes of a vacancy higher up in the Cabinet. Lower down 
the scale things were much the same. Now and then a service member 
would get up and air a grievance about a man in an epileptic fit being 
treated as drunk, or about a deceased private’s unclaimed balance; but 
it was to the invariable accompaniment of tramping feet and an exuding 
House. Nor in his own home had Tommy more honour than the 
proverbial prophet. The weeping woman who dried, or, rather, failed to 
dry her eyes on her apron, and lamented that her son had “gone for a 
soldier,” was not a creation of stage-land. She could be met with, and 
those who ran might read. Then Kipling wrote, and the red coat which 
erstwhile blazed as a danger signal now shone as a beacon of light. 

I suppose it is quite impossible to over-estimate Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
services to the army. 

He has applied the Kindergarten principle to his instruction of grown- 
up children, and we are, or ought to be, hugely the better for it. Some 
of us will still continue to struggle with Blue Books, and to mistake the 
reality of Thomas Atkins in the official reports which too often conceal 
what they affect to explain. But there are others amongst us who will 
mark attentively Mr. Kipling’s fascinating addresses and find to our dismay 
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that the clock has struck and that the lesson is over all too soon. We 
do not want to go out and play, and we beg our teacher to give us a 
little more school. One by one we seek to join Mr. Kipling, and some 
day even the civilian member of Parliament who lays down the law about 
the army will be aroused to a sense of his self-sufficient ignorance and 
ask to be allowed to come in. But he must go to the bottom of the 
class, and not hinder those of us who have learnt a little and are trying 
to learn some more, by putting silly questions or airing foolish views. Yet 
we can ill spare Mr. Kipling to turn aside to work on such sterile soil. 
The civilian M.P. has Moses and the prophets. My friend Rudd was not 
more ungrateful than his kind, and at least he had the excuse that his 
ingratitude was the result of ignorance. He fancied that Mr. Kipling 
had misplaced a button or mis-read a regulation, and he angrily turned 
from the man who had made much of his own narrow life worth living. 
Naaman, the Syrian, went away in a rage, but he came back again very 
sorry for himself. It was his interest to come back. If there are still 
any foolish military Naamans who have gone astray they will be wise 
to retrace their steps. The larger field of general life now engrosses 
Mr. Kipling’s unique skill, and he seldom pays a visit to the little British 
Army corner which he once made so cosy. But his first love is still 
faithful to him. He was ever Tommy’s guide and philosopher. He 
is still his friend. 
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‘*Isn’t it horrid to be unable to stop blushing when you know you ought not to blush ?” 
** Yes, but it’s not half so bad as not being able to blush when you krow you ought to.” 
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